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AN INFANTRY LIBRARY 


Under Two Covers 


TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE 
OF INFANTRY 


In these two books are assembled the best existing expositions of Infantry 
Based only on official texts and regulations, prepared by Regular Army 


experts, they are accurate, 1931 up-to-date, handily compact and comprehensive. 
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The Army of the 
Soldier. Infantry 
Brigade: Parades, 








United States. 


Infantry Equipment; Tent Pitching. 
ical Training and Mass Athletics. 

Customs of the Service; The Flag. 
Manual of the Pistol 
Scouting and Patrolling. 
trol. Automatic Rifle: 

Interior Guard Duty. 


and Saber. 


Basic 


Map Reading. 


Management of the American 
Drill, Close and Extended Order Through the 
Reviews, Escorts, Guard Mounting, Inspections. 
Principles of Command. Phys 
Military Courtesy and Discipline; 

Rifle 
Military Hygiene and First Aid. 


and Pistol Marksmanship. 


Musketry and Fire Con 


Mechanics, Marksmanship, Combat Employ 


Combat Principles, Rifle Squad. 


7 PRICE $4.00, POSTPAID 


Advanced 


Machine Guns—Mechanics, Drill, (elementary and advanced), 
Extended Order, Gun Positions, Direct and Indirect Laying, Tech- 
nique of Fire, Map Problems, Marksmanship, Instruments. 37-mm. 
Gun and 3-inech Trench Mortar—Mechanies, Direet & Indirect 
Laying, Technique of Fire, Drill. Map Reading and Military 
Sketching. Interpretation of Aerial! Photographs. Military Law. 
Officers’ Reserve Corps Regulations. Military History and Policy 
of the United States through 1921. Company Administration. 
Military Field Engineering—Defensive Tactics, Trenches, Obstacles, 
Camouflage, Stream Crossings. Combat Principles—Rifle Squad, 
Section, Platoon and Company; Machine Gun Section; Platoon 
and Company; Howitzer Squad, Platoon and Company; Infantry 
Battalion; Infantry Signal Communications. 


PRICE $5.75, POSTPAID 


equivalent T. R.’s and other documents. 


Tac. & Tech. 

Gov’t Pub. of Inf., Basic 
eee 1279 950 
Eee eee 6x9144x3%”" 614x93¢x1 13/16” 
IE casas gina - Re, 4 @, 3 lbs., 2 oz. 
No. Documents Sane 45 1 
De UN ne oes 50 0 
Price, with binders .. $6.50 $4.00 














Compare the usability and price of these two handsome 


-— Consider This Deadly Parallel of Comparison — 


Gov’t Pub. 
1975+4 books 
614x914x8%4” 
14 lbs., 3 oz. 
46+ 4 books 

25 
$9.00-+ $10.00 
for books 


volumes with the 


Tac. & Tech. 
of Inf., Adv. 
1300 
614x934x1%4"” 
2 Ibs., 12 oz. 
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$5.75 
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Ballot for Annual Election 
United States Infantry Association 


Mark envelope ‘‘ Votes for Officers of the U. 8. 
Infantry Association’’ and mail to the Secretary, 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 Seventeenth 
Street NW, Washington, D. C., to reach him not 
later than December 1, 1932 when the ballots are 
opened. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


[]} Colonel Laurence Halstead, Infantry 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
~} Lieutenant Colonel Asa L. Singleton, Infantry 
[} Lieutenant Colonel Campbell B. Hodges, Inf. 
[] Major Franklin C, Sibert, Infantry 
[] Major Sidney G. Brown, Infantry 
[] 1st Lieutenant Helmer W. Lystad, Infantry 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 


For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 


Associations 
The consolidated vote of the members of the 
dal circ ceeeteben theca Sats hohe din alate Braneh of the U, S. 


Infantry Association for officers and members of 
the Executive Council is 


ies pwel votes for the straight ticket given above 
or 
ey eee votes for individuals as shown above. 


none oad rank and ‘organisation et + 
IID =~ > Sie: bs id ddl bmn a SR Branch of 
the U. S. Infantry Association 
INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 


For Individual Members who do not vote in 
Branch Associations 


Cast my ballot as marked above. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee errr eeee 


rank and organization 


Announcement of Annual Meeting 


NDER the provisions of Article IV of the By. 

Laws of the United States Infantry Association. 
the following announcement of the Annual Meeting 
and the Election of Officers and Members of the Exe- 
ecutive Council of the Association is made. 

1. The Annual Meeting will be held at the Infantry 
Building, 1115 Seventeenth Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 7:30 P. M., on Monday, Janu- 
ary 23, 1933. 

2. After having followed the prescribed procedure 
the Nominating Committee has prepared the 
‘*ticket’’ set forth in the ballot printed on this 
page. This ballot is for use either by Branch 
Associations to make a consolidated record of 
the votes of their individual Members or for use 
by individuals not voting at Branch Meetings. 


Infantry Photograph 
The Doughboy and His Weapons 


HE vivid illustration of Infantry weapons in 

action, that appeared on page 252 of the July- 
August issue of The INFANTRY JOURNAL, has aroused 
wide interest. One subscriber wrote, ‘‘ Enlarged suit- 
able for framing it would serve as an excellent re- 
minder of the Infantryman’s tools with which he must 
be skilled and as a morale builder when hung in ROTC 
classrooms or libraries. * * * * I am very anxious to 
hang such a print in my ROTC library.’’ He ordered 
six copies. The INFANTRY JOURNAL has procured en- 
largements, 24 x 20 inches, suitable for framing, cost 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Mats of the Plate. One after another, various mili- 
tary magazines have asked for the loan of the half-tone 
plate of this illustration. To save delay, The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL has made mats of this plate and is sending one 
of the mats to each magazine that asks for it. Half-tone 
plates may be made from these mats. 

The Infantry School made this excellent photograph. 


Christmas 


HE Inrantry JourNAL can help your Christmas 
shopping. 

Christmas Cards. Our illustrated folder of Christ- 
mas greeting cards will be sent on request. Engraving 
prices are reasonable and work is done promptly. 

Magazine Subscriptions make pleasant gifts. The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL will fill orders for domestic or for- 
eign magazines at lowest prices. A subscription to the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is often made a gift. Gift cards 
will be sent recipients if this is directed in the order. 

Books. The Book* Department of The INFANTRY 


JOURNAL will fill orders not only for professional books 
but also for all books of all kinds, in any language. 















































THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
Arm of the Military Service of our Country by maintaining its best standards and 


traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by cooperating and promoting cordial relations 
with the other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional knowledge, 
and by exchanging ideas on the utilization of such knowledge, with particular reference 


to the role of Infantry in modern war.’’ 


CoLoneL H. Harrison Smitrut 
CoLONEL ALBERT L. CULBERTSONT 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JosEPH M. Cumminst 
LIEUTENANT CoLONEL Asa L. SINGLETON* 


OFFICERS 


President 
CoLoNEL Harry L. Coorrert 


Vice-President 
CoLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD* 


Secretary-Treasurer 
MaJor T. J. Camp 


Additional Members of the Executive Council 


MaJor FRANKLIN C. Srpert* 
MaJor SipNey G. Brown* 
CapTain WituiaAM E. Beraint 
LIEUTENANT HELMER W. Lystap* 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CAMPBELL B. Hopaers* 


*Term expires January, 1933. 


**The Association shall consist of Active Members, 
Associate Members, and Honorary Members. 


‘*The following persons shall be eligible to be Active 
Members: Commissioned officers of the Infantry Arm, 
active or retired, of all components of the Army of the 
United States; general officers, active or retired, of the 
Army of the United States; commissioned officers of 
other Arms and Services and Bureaus of the Army of 
the United States who were ever commissioned in the 
Infantry Arm. 


‘*The following persons shall be eligible to be As- 
sociate Members: Commissioned officers and former com- 
missioned officers of the Army of the United States 
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MEMBERSHIP 


¢+Term expires January, 1934. 








(not included in preceding paragraph), of the United 
States Navy, and of the United States Marine Corps, 
in good standing; cadets at the United States Military 
Academy; duly enrolled members in the advanced course 
of senior Infantry units of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps; duly enrolled members of the Citizens Mili- 
tary Training Camps who are eligible for the ‘Blue’ 
course; and civilians who have demonstrated their in- 
terest in Preparedness for the National Defense, 


**The following persons shall be eligible to be Hon- 
orary Members: Persons who have rendered distinguished 
services to the Association, or who have otherwise at- 
tained distinction, that deserves recognition by the 
Association.’’ 
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New York’s Unemployed Help the Army 


By Colonel William Wallace McCammon, Infantry (D.O.L.) 


N an effort to relieve distress in the City of New 
| York, because of unemployment, in the Fall of 
1930 a group of outstanding citizens constituted 
themselves a committee to raise funds. This commit- 
tee, with Mr. Seward Prosser of the Bankers Trust 
Company as Chairman, became known as the Emerg- 
ency Unemployment Relief Committee, and raised 
$8,500,000 before June 30, 1931. To this fund was 
added $600,000 raised by Mrs. August Belmont for 
the purpose of giving relief to unemployed women. 
These funds were used to create jobs in non-profit 
institutions such as the city parks, hospitals, schools, 
colleges, churches, and other institutions of a public 
and community character. 

Only jobless heads of families, unemployed widows 
and young women residing in clubs and rooming 
houses were eligible for unemployment relief under 
this plan. To find these eligibles and to place them 
at work the Emergency Work and Relief Bureau was 
organized as an agency of the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee. A number of unemployed 
qualified workers were selected as the staff of the 
Emergency Work and Relief Bureau. They per- 
formed the duties of registering, investigating and 
placing the applicants at work. 

Practically all men work three days a week at $5.00 
a day. Those on the staff were given employment six 
days a week at salaries ranging from $24 to $42 week- 
ly, according to the degree of their responsibility. The 
women work six days a week at $3 a day. 

These daily rates were maintained without change; 
but the number of days in a week that a man or 
woman has worked has varied from time to time. 
Sometimes a man would work only one or two days 
a week, depending on the need for help in his par- 
ticular case as determined by the investigators from 
the Emergency Work and Relief Bureau. The women 
have generally been on a five-day week basis. Due:to 
shortage of funds, in May of this year the men were 
placed on the basis of five days every two weeks, and 
the women on the basis of 4 days every week, while 
the six-day a week men were placed on the basis of 5 
days a week without change in the daily rates. 

The funds of the Prosser Committee were exhausted 
on July 1, 1931, except that part which was contrib- 
uted by Mrs. Belmont, which was exhausted on Sep- 
tember 30, 1931. The successor of the Prosser Com- 
mittee (known as the Gibson Committee) was organ- 
ized in October, 1931, with Mr. Harvey D. Gibson, 
President of the Manufacturers Trust Company, as its 
Chairman. During the interval between July and 
October of 1931, the Emergency Work and Relief Bu- 
reau was financed by funds furnished by certain 
charitable organizations in New York City, namely: 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the 


Poor; the Charity Organization Society; the Jewish 
Social Service Association; and the Catholic Charity 
Organization. 

The Gibson Committee collected more than eighteen 


million dollars; but the need during the winter was 
so great that this fund rapidly became exhausted. In 
April, 1932, the Block Community Organization, with 
Mr. Wilton Lloyd-Smith as Chairman, was created as 
an agency of the Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee. This organization set out to organize six- 
teen thousand City Blocks in New York City as units 
to raise additional funds for unemployment relief. As 
this money was collected it was also turned over to 
the Emergency Work and Relief Bureau. Governors 
and Bedloes Islands were organized as one block and 
up to May had contributed more than $500.00 to the 
Block Aid. This is in addition to a contribution of 
about $1,300.00 made by Governors Island in 1931. 

On December 19, 1930, the Director of the Emerg- 
ency Work Bureau, Mr. W. H. Matthews, wrote a 
letter to Major General Hanson E. Ely, Commanding 
the Second Corps Area, in which he called attention 
to the availability of a large number of jobless men 
in New York City for emplyoment on useful work. 
Mr. Matthews stated that it had occurred to the 
Prosser Committee that some of these men could be 
used to advantage in leveling the lower part of Gov- 
ernors Island, removing unused temporary buildings, 
and doing other similar work for the improvement of 
the appearance of the Island. 

As a result of the receipt of this letter, General Ely 
directed the Commanding Officer of Fort Jay to ar- 
range with Mr. Matthews for the utilization of un- 
employed men on Governors Island. Pursuant to 
these instructions, the Commanding Officer conferred 
with Mr. Matthews and other officials of the Emerg- 
ency Work and Relief Bureau and made arrangements 
to take advantage of the Committee’s offer. The 
initial agreement consisted simply of a verbal under- 
standing arrived at as a result of a number of meet- 
ings and was in effect that the Commanding Officer 
of Fort Jay would decide what work should be done 
and would detail a minimum military personnel to 
direct the work; while the Emergency Work and Re- 
lief Bureau would furnish the workers and a sufficient 
overhead to supervise and control them and to keep 
all records and handle all funds paid as wages. 

On January 5, 1931, the Emergency Work and Re- 
lief Bureau began assigning men to Governors Island, 
gradually increasing the assignments from the orig- 
inal figure of 92 to a peak more than 500 on each 
shift. Women workers were added to the force in 
March, 1931, their number reaching a peak of more 
than 70. In May, 1931, 45 men were assigned to Fort 
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Wood, Bedloes Island, where they reached a peak of 
90 with an average daily assignment of about 50. 

As a result of the work of these men and women, 
many far-reaching changes have been accomplished 
on Governors Island and Bedloes Island. Many of 
the unsightly buildings and warehouses hastily erected 
during the war have been demolished, all traces of 


Upper: Three Buildings were Removed from this Area. 
Lower: Constructing Roads. 


their presence have vanished and in their places are 
broad fields ploughed and planted to seed. A large 
athletic field, including three baseball diamonds, a 
hockey field and a volleybali field, has been con- 
structed, in addition to tennis courts for enlisted men. 
The polo field has been enlarged; the rubbish dump 
at the south end of the Island has been cleared and 
leveled; eighty individual garage spaces have been 
erected ; several sets of officers’ quarters overhauled ; 
the sea wall repaired and pointed up; the old rail- 
road was torn up as were the old war-time roads, while 
more than two miles of new roads have been con- 
structed. Trees and hedges have been planted over 
all parts of the Island, the lawns and golf course 
trimmed, so that today the Island in general presents 
a much pleasanter picture than it did before the ar- 
rival of these men. 

In the various offices on the Island, including those 
of the Post and Second Corps Area, large files of old 
records have been brought up to date, while a vast 
amount of office routine and correspondence have been 
performed by women workers, most of whom are ex- 
perienced stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers. 

The use of these men and women has permitted the 
post of Jay and sub-post Wood to undertake many 
projects which otherwise could not have been accom- 
plished for lack of appropriations. Enlisted men were 
relieved from practically all post fatigue and police 
duty, heretofore a great burden on them. 

The men assigned to Governors Island represented 
practically every trade and a number of professions. 
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There were blacksmiths, brick masons, tailors, soda 
fountain men, ministers, commercial artists, civil engi- 
neers, waiters, detectives, and ice cream makers. Al- 
though the majority of the men were unskilled lab- 
orers, many of them were placed at work to which 
they are best fitted. 

An engineer on the payroll of the Emergency Work 
and Relief Bureau was originally in charge of the 
men as timekeeper. As his assistants he had ten es- 
pecially selected key men who supervised the various 
working groups into which the men are divided. A 
former construction boss on reservoir projects, super- 
vised an important main project. A construction 
engineer who had been employed on the building of 
the Panama Canal, is another of the key men in charge 
of a section. A veteran horse trainer and jockey is 
one of the three-day men assigned permanently to the 
polo stables. These are only a few instances of the 
many happy placements effected during the course 
of the work. 

Similar suecess was obtained in the placing of the 
women workers. Several of these, because of their 
aptitude and experience, were successful in obtaining 
permanent positions on Governors Island. A former 
school teacher is not only in charge of the women 
workers, but is in charge of all personnel records for 
the entire group of men, as well as women. 

The responsibility for utilizing the services of the 
unemployed assigned to Governors Island was placed 
upon the Commanding Officer of Fort Jay by the 
Commanding General, Second Corps Area. In order 
to meet this responsibility, the Commanding Officer of 
Fort Jay established an organization under the Post 
Executive Officer which consists of both military and 
civilian personnel. The military personnel involved 
in this organization consists of the Post Police Officer, 
the Post Utilities Officer, the Mess Officer, the Com- 
manding Officer of Fort Wood, and certain enlisted 
men. 

The civilian personnel (all of whom are carried on 
the pay rolls of the Emergency Work and Relief Bu- 
reau) includes the Timekeeper, the Manager of Per- 
sonnel Records, Assistant Timekeepers, clerks, key 
men, and so-called straw bosses. 

The Post Police Officer was charged with the as- 
signment of the men and he supervises all work per- 
formed by them except that done under the super- 
vision of the Post Utilities Officer and the Command- 
ing Officer of Fort Wood. He was charged with all 
tools and other Government property issued to and 
used by the men, having as his assistants two enlisted 
men of the 16th Infantry. 

Under the Post Police Officer the men are divided 
into working groups, each under a key man, or a Six- 
day worker. These groups, some consisting of more 
than 100 men, are in turn subdivided into smaller 
groups each of which is in charge of a specially se- 
lected three-day worker as straw boss. 

The men assigned to work under the Post Utilities 
Officer include only skidled workers, draftsmen and 
engineers. They are assigned to the construction 
projects and to making repairs on buildings. The 
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Post Utilities Officer utilizes his regular civilian em- 
ployees and enlisted personnel to supervise the work 
of these men, in addition to carrying on their normal 
work. More than 5,000 work orders have been ac- 
complished in this department during the past year. 

The Mess Officer is charged with the operation of 
a mess for the men where a noon-day meal only is 
served every working day. On duty in this mess is a 
mess sergeant and one soldier cook, all of the rest of 
the work being performed by a kitchen detail com- 
posed of unemployed waiters, counter men, dishwash- 
ers, ete. A charge of 25 cents is made for this meal. 
No one is compelled to eat in this mess, but generally 
about 150 men do so, and the food is abundant and 
wholesome and well prepared and served. 

The men sent to Bedloes Island work under the con- 
trol and direction of the Commanding Officer of Fort 
Wood. As his immediate assistant, one key man is 
permanently assigned to the Fort Wood group. Here 
also the men are provided with the noon-day meal 
every working day. 

Two offices on Governors Island were established 
for the workers. A field office, conveniently located, is 
under the immediate charge of the Timekeeper. As 
his assistants here he has two assistant timekecpers, 
who work on a six-day basis, and two three-day clerks. 
To this field office the men report in every morning 
and report out every afternoon. A careful check of 
these individual reports is made because they form 
the basis for making up the weekly payrolls. Each man 
is given a brass tag with a number on it which is is- 
sued not only for the purpose of facilitating the main- 
tenance of all records, including payrools, but also 
serves as a pass to identify him on the Islands and 
establishes his right to ride on the Governors Island 
Ferry. The two enlisted assistants of the Police Of- 
ficer are also on duty in the field office where the tools 
and other equipment are stored. 

At the field office there is also maintained a barber 
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shop with unemployed barbers and cobblers assigned 
to each three-day shift. Here the men are given free 
haireuts and the shoes of both men and women, in- 
cluding those of their dependents, are kept in repair, 
the materials being furnished by the Emergency Work 
and Relief Bureau, without cost to the worker. 
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The personnel records are kept in the other office, 
which is located at Post Headquarters. An individual 
file, corresponding to the Army 201 file, is maintained 
here for each man and woman assigned to Governors 
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Island, Bedloes Island, and the Army Building, 39 
Whitehall Street, where several women office workers 
are also assigned. 

Each file contains, first, a card which gives such 
data as the name, address, names of dependents, oc- 
cupation, former employment, former rate of pay, 
references, ete.; and second, a service record which 
contains information of the service actually rendered 
by the person. Through a system of inspection and 
observation by key men and others who are in charge 
of the work, individual reports are rendered from 
time to time whenever a man or woman is observed to 
perform particularly satisfactory service or is par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory, or for any other pertinent 
matter that should be of record. Each report, inelud- 
ing the name of the person who made the report, is 
filed with the service record. A typewritten copy of 
the report (without the name of the reporting person) 
is made and placed in the pay envelope of the in- 
dividual to whom it pertains. The purpose of these 
reports is to impress upon the men and women the 
fact that every effort is being made to maintain their 
individuality and to let them know an interest is 
taken in how well or how poorly they perform their 
duties. These reports also give information as to 
whether the issuance of a letter of recommendation is 
justified, in the event the man seeks employment out- 
side the Emergency Work Bureau. 

On occasion, special letters of commendation are 
issued. One man who received such a letter had, by 
the rapid application of first aid, saved the life of a 
fellow worker who accidently struck his foot with an 
axe and severed several arteries. From time to time, 
as workers are dropped from the payrolls because of 
the lack of funds, letters of recommendation are is- 
sued in deserving cases. 

Because of the frequent changes in the number of 
men assigned to Governors Island, it has not been 
found practical to make up a detailed and accurate 
report of the work assignments. Where one day a 
group of fifty men would go over the island picking 
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up scrap materials of all kinds, the next day thirty of 
them might be demolishing a building while the re- 
mainder would be seattered on various odd jobs. In 
general, however, the various groups have been kept 
together, each under its own key man, and have re- 
mained on a project until it was completed. 

In March, 1931, the first assignment of women work- 
ers to Governors Island took place when six young 
women reported for duty. Since that time the num- 
ber of women working on the Island has varied from 
time to time, the largest number at any one time 
being 71. The average number reporting daily has 
been about 55. These women, ranging from 18 to 50 
years of age, are mainly single girls living in clubs 
or rooming houses in New York City. The remainder 
are widows or married women with invalid husbands 
to support. 

They have been assigned to offices and other places 
on the Island, their duties ranging from work as 
cashiers in the Post Exchange and cafeteria to statisti- 
cal work in the office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2. Fifteen of the young women were assigned to 
the Records Division, Adjutant General’s Department. 
Here, under the supervision of a Warrant Officer, they 
segregated records and files containing information 
regarding medical and service records of veterans of 
the World War and prepared these records for trans- 
fer to the War Department or for restorage here at 
Governors Island. 

This work necessitated the examination and hand- 
ling of thousands of separate cases. Some of these 
records pertained to the old Eastern Division and 
some to the Eastern Department. 

After four months work the women had segregated 
enough records for shipment to fill 188 wooden boxes. 
All remaining records were rearranged, refiled and 
left at Governors Island. 

Not all of the women are regular office workers. A 
trained nurse began in the kitchen of the cafeteria. 
A former tea-room hostess was assigned as typist and 
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file clerk in the Post Quartermaster’s Office. A former 
actress, who played with Maude Adams for many 
years, was typist and file clerk in the office of the Post 
Surgeon; two other actresses were assigned to clerical 
work; while a former toe-dancer became a bookkeeper 
in the Post Quartermaster’s Office. All of these, how- 
ever, with the exception of the former trained nurse 
had taken courses in business schools. 
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One woman who had been employed by a Fifth 
Avenue department store for 16 years, was assigned 
to the Air Corps Office as a filing clerk. Another, 
with a leading New York newspaper in the advertis- 
ing department, was assigned to the Records Division, 
and one who had served overseas during the war with 














An Area after Salvage Operations 


the American Red Cross was assigned to the office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, as secretary and 
stenographer. 

Typists were assigned to the publication division, 
Adjutant General’s Office, to the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Office, to the Reserve Officers’ Extension School, 
a typist and file clerk to the Organized Reserves office, 
and a stenographer to the Inspector General’s Office. 

A widow, who is assigned as a typist at the Ex- 
tension School, is faced with the problem of giving 
her six-year-old son care while she is at work. Ar- 
rangements were made to have the child entered in 
the primary school on Governors Island for children 
of the post, where he remains during school hours; 
playing on the lawns after school and until his mother 
is through for the day. 

Four of the women who first came to Governors 
Island on the payroll of the Emergency Work and Re- 
lief Bureau have since found permanent positions as 
civilian employees at the Post Exchange. 

At Fort Wood three major projects have been com- 
pleted, largely by the assistance rendered by the men 
from the Emergency Work and Relief Bureau. The 
remaining work performed on Bedloes Island has been 
of a miscellaneous character, but has been important, 
not only from the standpoint of cleaning up and keep- 
ing clean and maintaining the Island, but also because 
the limited number of enlisted men of the Military 
Police Company have been relieved from practically 
all post fatigue and police duty. The character of 
this police and fatigue problem on Bedloes Island can 
be appreciated when it is remembered that approxi- 
mately 100,000 sightseers have visited the Statue of 
Liberty in a month during the summer months. 

On May 2, 1932, the New York World Telegram 
published a feature story describing the activities of 
the Bureau workers in an article headed ‘‘500 Emerg- 
ency Workers from Civil Life Make Over Governors 
Island for Army.’’ This article was used as a basis 
of an editorial, entitled ‘‘Constructive Relief,’’ which 
the World Telegram published on May 9th. The fol- 
lowing extracts are quoted from this editorial: 
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‘‘Five hundred employees of the Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Committee organized on a con- 
structive basis, have made over Governors Island. 

‘‘They have shown what this city, other cities, the 
State and the Nation could do if they increased relief 
funds and used them to put the unemployed to work 
on planned construction work—building roads, re- 
juvenating tenement districts, replacing hundreds of 
thousands of old and unsanitary firetraps with modern 
dwelling places, stimulating production, speeding up 
the cycle of buying and selling. 

‘*The five hundred men on Governors Island cleared 
the long rows of caved-in wartime barracks and sawed 
and stacked the wood into 3,000 cords. They turned 
an old brick building into eighty garages. They built 
two miles of roads. They planted trees. With spring- 
time Governors Island is blooming in more ways than 
one. 

‘‘The nation might likewise bloom if funds for the 
relief of not merely 500, but of millions of unemployed 
were turned into far-reaching constructive purposes 
** *® ®)) 

In concluding this narrative, it is desired to sum- 
marize briefly the impressions gained from this ex- 
periment. The original idea of having these unem- 
ployed men and women brought to Governors Island 
was a happy one. Their presence has resulted in 
greatly improving the physical appearance of the 
Island. The work they have done here, and are doing, 
has added greatly to the comfort of every person liv- 
ing on Governors Island and Bedloes Island. It is 
also true that each of the 2,500 men and women who 
have been here have derived some benefit from their 
associations here. The problem is a very human one 
and has made a deep impression upon all who have 
been in touch with it. 

An important point to note in connection with this 
large number of persons employed and the money 
paid for their services, is that, in their employment, 
the non-competitive principle of the Emergency Work 
and Relief Bureau has been fully and completely ap- 
plied. It is a fact that not only every dollar that 
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would have been expended from War Department ap- 
propriations for maintenance on this Island has actual- 
ly been expended for labor and materials in the com- 
mercial markets of this locality, but it is also a fact 
that some additional money has been allotted to Gov- 
ernors Island because of the opportunity afforded by 
the presence on the Island of these men and women 
to do additional work economically. The presence of 
these men and women here has not prevented anyone 
from getting employment but their presence here has 
relieved enlisted men of the 16th Infantry from prac- 
tically all of their non-military duties such as post 
police and fatigue duty and some clerical duty, a fact 
which, in my opinion, is a contributing factor in the 
high morale and greater efficiency of this regiment. 

For their fine service in the work, their intelligent 
understanding of the problem and the manner in which 
they have performed their duties in connection with 
it, the officers, enlisted men and regular civilian em- 
ployees, who have been assigned to this duty on Gover- 
nors and Bedloes Islands deserve large credit. The 
best evidence of this character of their service is found 
in the high opinion in which they are held by the un- 
employed men and women. 

The officials of the Emergency Work and Relief 
Bureau in New York City have rendered every pos- 
sible assistance, and have shown on all occasions a 
spir:t of cooperation that is truly remarkable. And of 
those officials of the Emergency Work and Relief 
Bureau of the Central Office in New York City and 
those permanently assigned to Governors Island, too 
much cannot be said in praise of the splendid manner 
in which they cooperated with the military authorities 
and have performed all their duties. 

The men and women themselves deserve special 
commendation for the spirit in which they have 
entered into the various (and in many instances to 
them entirely foreign) duties assigned them. With 
them this depression is not only an economic one, but 
it is also a physical and mental depression. And, under 
these circumstances, as a group they have shown a 
splendid spirit of interest and industry. 


Proposed Department of National Defense Discarded 
by France 


CARCELY had the ink dried on the reports that France had organized a 
Ministry of National Defense than France had no such Ministry. In Febru- 





ary of this year Mr. Tardieu, as a matter of political expediency, in an effort to 
ameliorate the perplexing, unsatisfactory arrangement of a separate Air Minis- 
try, and also to bolster the French thesis of interdependence of armaments at 
the Disarmament Conference, prevailed on the President to issue a decree set- 
ting up a unified Ministry. The Premier appeared later before the Parliament 
in defense of his new scheme, presenting the interdependence of armaments, and 
economy as the primary reasons. The plan had no particular appeal, in fact it 
was violently opposed in many quarters, and when Mr. Tardieu was replaced as 
Premier, early in June, the Ministry of National Defense was promptly dis- 
earded. (In the last issue of The Inrantry JourNAL the arguments for the 
French single Ministry were presented from the viewpoint of a German corres- 
pondent, and in order to correct the impression gained by some of our readers 
that the French Ministry of National Defense still exists, the foregoing facts 
are presented). 


Let’s Keep Them Good Infantrymen 


By Major James A. Stevens, Infantry, Asst. PMS€&®T, University of Illinois 


HE ROTC students receive their commissions, 

and many have come to me with the query, ‘‘ Now 

that I haven’t a Department of Military Science 
and Tacties to rely on, how am I to keep abreast of 
the changes and developments in the Infantry?’’ My 
answer has invariably been, ‘‘Read the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL,’’ and I am happy to say that where the 
student has followed this advice the results have been 
excellent. 

In view of this experience the Military Department 
here at the University of Illinois has organized a 
branch of the U. 8. Infantry Association. The mem- 
bership includes local Infantry officers of the National 
Guard and Organized Reserve, and in addition, a 
group of about fifty Advanced Course students in the 
infantry unit of the university ROTC. The latter 
start as apprentices only, are promoted to an Asso- 
ciate membership near the end of their military course 
and become Active members upon receipt of their com- 
missions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The object of our Branch Association is solely for 
the purpose of keeping abreast of Infantry develop- 
ments. The bimonthly edition of the INFrAanTrRY 
JOURNAL has been the text used at our bimonthly 
meetings and will be so long as it remains the best 
available text at a reasonable price. This has proven 
very satisfactory so far, judging by the interest dis- 
played. 

We are trying to consolidate this small group of 
Infantry leaders into open-minded, alert thinkers who 
¢an appreciate and visualize the swift changes of the 
machine age, who can adapt themselves to new condi- 
tions and technical improvements and yet who will be 
so firmly grounded in tactical principles as to realize 
the eternal primacy of the earth’s greatest machine 
man himself. The success of our local project has been 
assured. All Regular Infantry officers have entered 
into it wholeheartedly, and valuable assistance has 
been rendered by officers of the other components of 
the Army. Student interest has been satisfactory, and 
to foster this I believe that working through the Ad- 
vanced Course Infantry fraternity, Alpha Tau Sigma, 
will be profitable. Alpha Tau Sigma was organized 


in 1931 at Camp Custer, and fosters the Infantry 
idea, knowledge, leadership and courage. We hope 
that the fraternity will be a stepping-stone to some 
Infantry students affiliating themselves with the In- 
fantry Association branches, and learn how to use and 
enjoy the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

If we are going to keep them good Infantrymen, the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is the only dependable source of 
information that I know of to keep them informed as 
to what the Infantry is doing, trying to do and hopes 
to do. 

Unless we meet the situation, the Infantry ideals 
of college days shall have become hazy memories for 
alumni of the universities. The leader of men who 
graduated with honors from the ROTC finds himself 
a few years later classified as ‘‘dead timber’’ in the 
Corps which tendered him a commission. It is to pre- 
serve the leadership of such genuine leaders and to 
conserve the fruits of ROTC training that we seek to 
bring to students in our unit an understanding of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL and an ability to read it profitably. 
1 found that these young men of today whose military 
groundwork is their ROTC training, are intensely in- 
terested in recent inventions, modern conditions and 
such changes in military policy as make the World 
War seem like medieval history. As Infantry students 
they are fascinated with the progress being made in 
antiaircraft defense, automatic weapons, chemical 
warfare, tanks and armored cars. The imaginary 
platoons which they command are surrounded by these 
new devices of the battlefield and to deal with them is 
the prime motive of the Infantry student. The mem- 
bers of our Branch Association read of these projects 
in the INFANTRY JOURNAL, ask questions, propound 
hypothetical situations and many times offer valuable 
suggestions. 

Our Branch Association is the means of encourag- 
ing some of our students to pursue their interest in 
military affairs after their graduation. I think we 
have accomplished a great deal, and if there is a better 
way to encourage this interest than by teaching them 
to read the INFANTRY JOURNAL I would be like to know 
about it. 
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20 Years Ago 


This article, written 20 years ago by a First Lieutenant of Infantry, shows a remarkable insight, know ledge and foresight 
of military transportation requirements and motor vehicle development possibilities. Lieutenant B. F. Miller, Infantry, now 
Lieutenant Colonel B. F, Miller, (F.A.), Q.M.C., is the present Chief of the Motor Transport Branch, Office of The Quarter 
master General. He has always been actively engaged in and associated with military transportation. During the World War 
he was in the Office of the Chief, Motor Transport Corps, and went overseas as an observer and in an advisory capacity, <As a 
Field Artilleryman, Colonel Miller has taken part in many active maneuvers involving motor transportation and the present day 


military motor transportation developments are but the culmination of his keen for sight as indicated in this article. Epiror. 
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Uncle Sam’s Problem: Mule or Motor? 


Why United States War Department Is Moving so Slowly in Adopting Truck 
for Army Use—Traction the Keynote of the Situation 


= 











By rst Lt. B. F. Miller, 27th U. S. Inf., Ft Sheridan, II. Motor 


ULE or motor? is a question of paramount im- 
portance with the war department of the 
United States these days. The army knows the 
mule—knows he is a dependable animal at all times, 


in Militia Service 


that officials of the war department are at present en 
gaged in discussing with great earnestness in hopes of 
solving the problem of military land transportation 
which is no different now than it was 50 years ago, or 
a beast of burden that uncomplainingly serves his if so, not so different as to be noticeable. Motive power 
country in his own humble way, which always can be is the mule now as it was in the days of our fore- 
relied on in both times of war and times of peace; but fathers, despite the advent of the motor. 

with the motor, that’s a different proposition and one The government still stands uncommitted as to the 
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Steam Tractor that Hauls Wagon 


newer methods of military land transportation. It has 
not taken up the motor as have several European coun- 
tries—not but what it would like to, but because the 
war department is not as yet convinced that the motor 
meets the peculiar conditions that exist in this country 
—conditions that are not found elsewhere. Here we 
lack roads, whereas in Europe the highways are almost 
boulevards. Here, like as not, the soldiers might be 
sent into territory where even the mule would be 
handicapped in making progress, where a great army 
would be tied up because of inability to get supplies 
and keep in touch with its base. Herein, then, lies the 
real secret why the United States government does not 
stand committed to the motor car. The power vehicle 
has made good so far as mechanical perfection is con- 
cerned—we all admit that there is little question but 
what the modern motor can do its work day in and day 
out without wearying when the roads are good or even 
passing fair, but we are far from being sure that it 
eould keep pace with the army where traction is lack- 
ing. 
Traction the Keynote 


Traction—that’s the keynote to the whole situation 
so far as the government is concerned. When the 
manufacturers of motor trucks can satisfy the govern- 
ment that their cars can go any place a mule can, then 
that day will the motor truck as a mechanical motive 





The Army Mule Train 
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Train Carrying Road Material 


power in military land transportation be given serious 
consideration. The manufacturer who ean put his 
truck into service and run it where roads there are not, 
where grades are so steep as to make even the nimble- 
footed mule put on tire chains, is the man who will be 
a great benefactor to the motor industry. 

So far the federal government has not committed 
itself very strongly in the matter of motor trucks. The 
quartermaster-general at Washington is authority for 
that in that his report shows that at the present time 
Unele Sam is the owner of just twenty commercial 


White Truck Now in Army Service 


motor vehicles. There are seven in use at the quarter- 
master depots in the United States; three more in use 
at army posts in this country; three which are being 
given experimental tests by the war department and 
seven more working at the army posts in the Philip- 
pines—surely not a formidable outfit for an army the 
size of ours, 
Speed Not Necessary 

The government is not looking for speed when it 
comes to motor trucks. Speed is not needed in the 
army, for even our friend the mule is plenty fast 
enough to keep up with the infantry which travels on 
its maréhes at about 214 miles an hour. But even that 
pace is terrific in cross*céuntry work where a truck 
cannot obtain traction. A mule can go places where 
the motor truck cannot in its present form and because 
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o: this versatility, if you wish to eall it such, he has 
the preference at the present time. 


Caterpillar Drive 

My investigations have led me to believe that in 
order to have a convincing argument to advance to the 
war department it will be necessary to fit the motor 
truck with some sort of a device which will give this 
traction and I am a firm believer in what is known as 
the caterpillar, a device which carries its own road 
with it which makes a boulevard out of a morass and 
which can run along at 3 or 4 miles an hour regardless 
of highway conditions. The caterpillar has been used 
with suecess abroad and over there they are not in 
the need of such a device as we are. 

Briefly, the caterpillar drive is described as follows: 

The weight of the engine is carried by two trucks 
which are spring connected with the main frames. 
Each truck-has four wheels smaller, but built on the 
exact principle of the car wheel. These eight wheels, 
four on each side, run on a steel track, which is made 
of steel links and really is an endless chain passing 
over two sprockets, front and rear. The rear one is 
the drive sprocket and the front wheel a blank sprocket 
acting as an idler. The truck wheels run on the in- 
side of the track or chain, which follows out the exact 
principle of a locomotive and steel rail. On the out- 
side of the track on each link is a steel shoe. This shoe 
comes in direct contact with the ground. This track 
is equipped with these shoes in widths of from 15 to 
36 inches, depending on the condition of the ground 
on which the truck is being used. The length of the 
caterpillar track, in contact with the ground constant- 
ly, makes it impossible to drop into holes or hollows. 
If the ground is so soft a wheel would sink into it, the 
caterpillar, traveling on its smooth steel track, keeps 
moving. It does not use the ground for a road but only 
for a roadbed on which to lay its track. 

I do not say that it will be necessary to utilize the 
present form of caterpillar for truck work, but that is 
the basic idea along which truck manufacturers must 
work in my opinion. No doubt there are in use at 
present and will be invented other devices to give proper 
traction to the drive wheels of the motor trucks and 
tractors. The extension wheels of the Avery truck and 
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Sampson Truck Built According to Army Specifications 


the Groman wheel are ones that are in use at present 
and are said to be efficient. 


Division of Transportation 

Military means of transportation is divided into rail, 
water and land transportation and since the advent 
of the aeroplane and dirigible balloon, we have a fourth 
class, which may be called air transportation. We are, 
however, in this article dealing only with the possible 
application of mechanical motive power to military land 
transportation. 

Our regular army at the present time is supplied 
with transportation for the regimental trains only and 
in case of sudden war it would have to be supplied 
with a large number of additional wagons, such as 
field trains for brigades, divisions and for field armies, 
combat trains, ammunition trains and supply trains and 
also numerous other trains for the medical department 
and on the line of communications. All of this trans- 
portation would have to be obtained before we could 
take the field supplies as prescribed in our field ser- 
vice regulations. On account of the large number of 
animals that would be required should this country 
suddenly find itself plunged into war, the matter of 
motor transportation becomes one of great moment and 
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Caterpillar Drive as it is Applied to Farm Implements and to a Motor Chassis 
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Avery Motor 


one to which the industry as a whole should give con- 
siderable thought. 


Militia First Line of Defense 

It is now our policy to make the militia as efficient 
as part of our first line of defense, and we have all seen 
the militia come to maneuver camps with practically 
no trains and no animals for their artillery, and in 
ease of a sudden war it will be wagons and field artillery 
that are most needed and hardest to obtain and train. 
It is not probable in times of peace that we will keep 
on hand this large amount of transportation required, 
when the cost of upkeep is considered, but after the 
initial cost of wagons and guns, the cost of upkeep is 
comparatively small ; it is the animal motive power that 
is the most serious problem. 


Mechanical Power Wanted 


If some system of mechanical motive power can be 
devised so that our regular army and militia can take 
the field on short notice until animal transportation 
ean replace it where necessary, then the efficiency of 
our first line of defense is materiaily increased, and it 
will be unnecessary to have the expense of keeping on 
hand the large number of animals required for the 
proper equipment. 


Packard in Military Service 
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Tractor Hauling Wagons—Note Extension Rear Wheels to Gain Traction 


We of the army already are familiar with several 
forms of motive power. We divide the mechanical 
hauling apparatus into three classes. First we have 
the motor used as a draft animal, where the net load 
is pulled from the drawbar, this class being called 
tractors. Second is one in which the motor is used as 
the pack animal or where the net load is carried on the 
same wheels as the motor and the power applied to 
the wheels or to a part of them. Third is where the 
method is a combination of the two others, where part 
of the load is on the motor and part on the trailers 
pulled from behind from the drawbar. The second 
class is theoretically the most economical of power for 
the reason that the only loss is in transferring the 
power from the engine to the drive wheels, while in the 
first class sufficient weight must be given the bearing 
points of the drive wheels in contact with the road, to 
prevent them from slipping and idly turning around. 
However, when it is necessary to carry a large load 
at a slow rate of speed and where the road conditions 
warrant it, the first class is undoubtedly the most eco- 
nomical, 

In the United States we have steam and gas traction 
engines for the first class, for the second class we have 
the motor trucks operated by gasoline, steam and elec- 
tricity and for the third class we have the tractor trucks 
and multiple-unit road trains. Any one of these may, 
at no distant date, be adapted to military use. 


Caterpillar Tractor 

As I mentioned above, the caterpillar tractor is per- 
haps the most adaptable to military use. The cater- 
pillar arrangements make it possible to travel on 
muddy, sticky roads and over ground that would be 
impassable for the drive-wheel tractor. It is claimed 
it will, therefore, operate over any ground that is suit- 
able for loaded wagons. The low speed is about 2 miles 
per hour and high speed about 4. The manufacturers 
claim it will do the work of from twenty-four to thirty 
horses, depending on the roads. The horsepower is 
rated at 45 and the Weight is about 814 tons; the efli- 
cient net load is from 15 to 25 tons. The fuel used 
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js gas engine distillate and the cost of operation from 
45 to 90 cents per hour, depending on the cost of dis- 
tillate in the vicinity. The engine under full load uses 
from 3 to 4 gallons of distillate per hour. It is prob- 
able this engine could be fitted with a carbureting device 
to enable it to burn gasoline and probably kerosene as 
fuel. The uses to which the caterpillar can be put 
are Many. 

Next we come to the heavy hauling wagons which 
either are attached to engines or other wagons and 
formed into trains. The size of these wagons in trains 
varies from 5 tons to 20 tons, The cost varies from 
$125 to $200 for the 5-ton to $400 to $800 for the 20-ton 
wagons. The number of wagons used in a train varies 
from two to eight. The wagons usually are loaded to 
about two-third their rated capacity and the weight 
of the wagons varies from 250 to 500 pounds per ton 
capacity. 


The Tractor Truck 


The tractor truck hauls a load on the tractor and also 
pulls one behind on a trailer wagon. A simple defini- 
tion of it is a motor truck with sufficient power to 
propel itself and also pull a load behind on a trailer. 
As a possible solution for providing motive power for 
militia batteries, it is not probable that a battery thus 
equipped would be as efficient as one with animal motive 
power, especially for all kinds of ground, but in case 
of sudden war, if the militia had a large number of 
batteries with tractors, it is certain that they would be 
much better than no batteries at all and could be used 
until horses and equipments were provided. 

Without going into details as to the merits and uses 
of the multiple unit road trains, we will hit upon the 
topic that is of most interest to the motor industry—the 
motor truck which probably is the most useful and 
practical kind of mechanical transportation for military 
use, where all the load is carried on one vehicle, and 
as in the ease of the road train, there is no loss of power 
to propel a load put on to give traction to the drive 
wheels. 

[ find that efficient and 
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Motor Car Employed in Signal Corps Service 


economical when the conditions are such that, due to 
their mobility, a large number of trips can be made 
over a given route in a given length of time. The cost 
of hauling varies from 30 cents per ton mile in the 
smaller size to 10 cents in the larger size. The cost 
of a standard four mule army wagon is about $900 
complete with mules and harness, allowing $200 for 
each mule and $100 for the wagon and harness. The 
cost of operation if used daily will be about $3.20 per 
day for the four-mule wagon, allowing $1.50 per day 
for the teamster and $1.70 for forage and incidentals. 
These figures allow nothing for depreciation and first 
cost. The normal load of the wagon is 11% tons and 
taking the average march or distance the load is hauled 
as 15 miles, the approximate cost of hauling is about 
14 cents per ton mile. 

It should be kept in mind that these figures are for 
when the team works every day. In reality in time of 
peace the team will not do more than 50 hauling days 
in a year but it is costing $3.20 per day for the team 
just the same for 315 days. This will make the cost 
per ton mile for the mule wagon about $1. This does 
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not take into account the cost of repairs and for stables. 
If for time of war we take, say, 150 marching days in 
a year—and this will be a large estimate—the cost will 
be about 33-1/3 cents per ton mile. 


Advantages of the Motor 


Taking up the motor side of it, when idle the motor 
trucks cost very little for upkeep and require very 
little room for storage, compared with horses and mules. 
In obtaining the cost per ton mile for motor trucks, 
the hire of a high-priced driver and helpers were con- 
sidered, but if motor trucks were applied to military 
use, the soldiers with a little instruction could drive, 
or the same $1.50 per day teamsters could be used. So, 
after a comparison of the cost of hauling by motor 
trucks and by mule power, it is evident that a con- 
siderable saving could be made if animal motive power 
can be replaced by mechanical motive power. 

The various divisions of animal pulled wagons used 
by the army will be discussed with a view to the pos- 
sible substitution of motor trucks, viz. : 

Important in army work are the field trains and 
combat and ammunition trains which must accompany 
the marching troops over all kinds of roads and in any 
kind of weather. 

The supply trains are also a part of the marching 
or mobile force and will encounter some of the same 
roads as the trains just mentioned. However, supply 
trains do not have to keep with the troops, but can pick 
out the main roads along the general route of march, 
and by picking out these main roads they will probably 
find better traveling, and the roads and bridges can 
be put into condition to some extent. 


Work of Field Trains 


As it is sometimes difficult for field, combat and 
ammunition trains to keep with troops, owing to poor 
condition of the roads, mud, ice, steep grades and un- 
favorable weather condition, it will be seen that in order 
for a motor truck to be used it must be able to overcome 
the above difficulties of travel on the roads and be able 
to go anywhere that a four-mule wagon fully loaded 
ean and carry the normal military wagon load of about 
3,000 pounds. The truck when loaded should be light 
enough to cross the ordinary military bridges and also 
the bridges found on country roads—about 4 tons center 
load—should be provided with some device or devices 
on the drive wheels, to enable them to get footing, so 
the truck will give efficient service over muddy and 
sticky roads and also over icy roads. It is probable 
that some form of the caterpillar arrangement adapted 
to use as wheels or drive wheels of the motor truck will 
be the most practical device yet invented, but there 
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is no doubt that the inventors in motor truck trade 
will also invent other practical means if it is put up to 
them. 

Needs of Motor Trucks 


The motor truck should be able to cross fords suitab!e 
for wagon transportation without killing the engine, and 
the engine should have ample reserve power and at least 
to be able to travel loaded up grades as steep as 15 per 
eent. If there are two heavy planks or boards carried 
strapped or chained to the side of the chassis, these 
planks will be of material assistance on bridges and over 
muddy, sticky places. If each truck carries a small 
steel cable or heavy rope, about 40 feet long, it will be 
of great assistance in pulling the truck out of mud or 
up short steep slopes, by hooking the trucks in front or 
other pulling power to the one stuck. If the trucks be 
provided with a winding drum or niggerhead arrange- 
ment and the eable or rope tied to a tree or fence post, it 
can assist itself over short steep grades, or muddy pulls. 
The differential on the drive wheel axle should be sv 
constructed that it can be locked and both wheels made 
to move or revolve rigidly together; this arrangement 
can only be used when the tractor is moving straight 
forward or backward, and hence is of no assistance on 
the sharp steep turns that are usually the most difficult 
places to get over. Another important point is that 
the gears, chains and other moving and bearing parts 
should be effectively screened or protected from mud, 
dirt and dust. This will add materially to the length of 
life of the machinery. 

The suggestions given above are the result of some 
practical experience in hauling with a traction engine, 
to which all of the serious difficulties of motor truck 
hauling apply only to a greater degree. Whether or 
not any of the various makes of trucks in use and 
manufactured in the United States can fulfill the above 
requirements can only be determined by actual tests in 
the field under all conditions of weather and roads. 

For use with supply trains heavier trucks can be 
used than those fulfilling the conditions just given. 


Where Heavy Trucks Excel 


For use on the line of communications, for hauling 
freight to field and supply trains at points distant 
from rail and water facilities, the heaviest trucks can 
be used to advantage, as in this case the roads and 
bridges can usually be put in condition. 

Trucks can be used for unloading and delivering 
supplies at depots, maneuver camps, concentration 
camps in time of war and will be economical when the 
conditions are such that the truck in a given time can 
make a large number of trips under a heavy load. 
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Upper left: Kitchen Truck, Upper right: Cargo Truck. Middle: Command Car. Lower left: Radio Truck. Lower 
right: Tank Carrier. 
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Historical Map Problem 


HE Ist Battalion, lst Infantry, an interior unit, 

attacked toward the northeast this morning with 
its right flank guiding on the Stream S. The enemy 
was believed to be northeast of the Stream D. 


The lst Battalion advanced with Companies A and 
B in assault, from right to left. 


As it crossed the top 
of Hill 232, Company A, which is in its first fight, 


was subjected to a hostile artillery concentration, and 


It continued to descend the 
slope toward the Stream D. Part way down the for- 


ward slope, it found some cover in a small fold of 


suffered heavy losses. 


the ground, where the company was hastily reorgan- 
ized. The ecommpany commander and many noncom 
missioned officers had become casualties, 


A leutenant 
took command. 


He found platoons intermingled and 
numerous men of adjacent units in his group. 


men seemed to be looking backward anxiously. 
Before the reorganization was completed, several 
officers, including the regimental and battalion com- 
manders, suddenly ran forward shouting ‘‘ Follow me.’’ 
Most of Company A followed. The new company com- 
mander noted that this was the result of certain 
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resolute men pushing with them those who hesitated. 
Some men had started to the rear and had only been 
stopped by threats of the few remaining noncom- 
missioned officers and the intervention of certain 
courageous comrades. 

The company was met by heavy fire but reached 
a ditch near the railroad which offered some cover., 
Here the attack broke down. Nothing was to be seen 
of adjacent units. Company A, having suffered heavy 
losses, particularly in leaders, was extremely disor- 
ganized. Hostile artillery fire continued and heavy 
rifle and machine-gun fire was being received from 
beyond the Stream D. The men could see no suitable 
targets and few attempted to reply to the fire. It 
was necessary for the lieutenant to intervene ener- 
getically to prevent men accompanying wounded to 
the rear, 

At 9:00 AM the regimental commander in per- 
son crawled to the lieutenant commanding Company 
A and gave him this order: 


‘The regiment halts the attack and withdraws. 
Withdraw your company to the road on hill 230. 
I rely on you to cover our withdrawal. The 
rest of the regiment is in disorder, well to your 
rear.”’ 


The northeast slopes of hill 232 offer little cover 
other than the present position of Company A and 
the fold halfway down the hill. 


REQUIREMENT.—Plan of the lieutenant for the 
withdrawal of his company. 


Solution 


SOLUTION TO REQUIREMENT.—The lieutenant 
decided to withdraw his unit in two bounds, first to 
the fold halfway up the hill and then beyond the 
erest of hill 232, regaining control of his men at each 
covered locality. 


To initiate the movement by a group composed of 
noncommissioned officers and men who had shown the 
greatest resolution in the advance. To have these 
men sent to the fold halfway up the hill with orders 
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to stop all other men there, without fail—by force 
if necessary. 

To have the rest of the company cover this move- 
ment by fire and then withdraw in turn to the fold 
halfway up hill 232. 

To remain, himself, until the last in his present posi- 
tion, regulating the retrograde movement, and insur- 
ing that all men in their turn actually withdraw, 
thus preventing any surrender by portions of his dis- 
couraged command. 

Upon arrival at the fold halfway up the hill to re- 
peat the same maneuver. 


Discussion 


A retrograde movement under fire is always a deli- 
cate operation and the factor of control takes prece- 
dence over all else. There is always the danger that 
the men will scatter or fail to stop at designated as- 
sembly points. They may even flee in a panic, par- 
ticularly if the movement takes place, as in this 
case, when their morale is already at a low ebb. 

In such cases, it is essential to prevent individual 
movement to the rear farther than the first cover. 
Therefore, the placing in position at this first cover 
of a selected group with resolute leaders before the 
bulk of the unit withdraws is advisable. 

The situation described confronted the 9th Com- 
pany, 6lst French Infantry on August 20, 1914 in 
the Battle of Lorraine. The delicate retrograde move- 
ment was successfully executed, essentially as indi- 
cated in the plan of the lieutenant. By paying at- 
tention to both the forward and rear elements of 
his command problem, he covered the withdrawal of 
the regiment and then withdrew his own unit in good 
order. 

The men sent ahead were chosen from those who 
had been conspicuously bold in the advance. They 
accomplished their task admirably, stopping or bring- 
ing back to their place all men who went beyond the 
designated line, Here, as in so many operations in 
war, the success of the plan may be attributed to 
an intelligent selection of the men who occupied the 
key position in the execution of the maneuver. 








The McPherson Machine Gun Firing Simulator 


By First Lieutenant William T. Gayle, 122d Inf., Ga. N.G. 


HIS is an instrument for firing a machine gun 
without ammunition. It makes possible complete 
instruction and practice in marksmanship before 
any firing is done. In a time of drastically limited am- 
munition, it may prove the salvation of machine gun 
marksmanship. 
The device consists essentially of a light focused to 
a fine spot at the distance of the target. It is con- 
tained in a metal tube, which is clamped on the left 
side of the water jacket, and zeroed with the sights. 
Current is supplied by a regular light circuit, by plug- 
ging into any standard light socket. The circuit is 
closed when the trigger is pressed, causing a suffici- 
ently brilliant spot of light of appropriate size and 
shape to appear on the face of a miniature target. 
(The target used is an exact miniature of the MG-E 
target reduced to one fifth size, for use at a range of 
200 inches. ) 


One of the outstanding features of this device pat 
ticularly pertinent to the National Guard, is the fac 
that it permits marksmanship training with the ma 
chine gun to be continuous throughout the year in 
spite of the obstacles of working at night under arti 
ficial lights and often in limited space. The ‘‘spot’’ 
or pattern appearing on pressure of the trigger, is 
sufficiently brilliant that it can be readily seen under 
the light conditions existing in a normally lighted 
room. 

The soldier manipulates the gun exactly as if he 
were firing on the range. He receives a fire order, sets 
his sights, completes loading and laying, and presses 
the trigger. The spot of light of proportionate size 
and the same shape as the normal pattern instantly 
appears on the target, in exactly the same place his 
burst would have struck. His errors in laying are im 
mediately apparent to him. He has no alibi, and can 
blame no one but himself. Consequently, he devotes 
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iore attention to the matter of laying. When he starts 
he traversing exercise and taps four mils instead of 
wo, the spot of light tells him at once that he is not 
taking a proper tap. Consequently, he begins to real- 
ize the importance of a uniform tap, and of practicing 
the tap on every available opportunity. There is an 
interest-compelling feature about this device that tends 
to make manipulation training a game. It is appar- 
ently just as interesting as one of these Drug Store 
games where the object is to run up a high score with 
seven marbles. Certainly this game has a more fruit- 
ful objective. 

One other feature worthy of comment is that of a 
switch in the lamp cord which permits the coach to 
cut off the current to the device at will, and without 
the knowledge of the gunner, thereby presenting a 
‘“‘stoppage’’ at anytime. This is the only effective 
method the writer has ever seen for drilling gunners 
in the elimination of stoppages. 

In conducting training, an entire ‘‘E’’ target, or 
any other target, can be ‘‘fired’’ as often as desired 
for practice of the gunners. All exercises are con- 
ducted in accordance with Training Regulations gov- 
erning preparatory and preliminary instruction in 
machine gun marksmanship. The results attained in 
manipulation drill are far better than it is possible to 
get with other known schemes of ‘‘dry firing.’’ In 
fact several machine gun officers of experience have 
most aptly expressed the opinion that, ‘‘it takes the 
dryness out of ‘dry’ shooting.’’ It is exactly similar 
to actual firing of the gun except in the matter of 
noise and vibration. It makes possible the mainten- 
ance of the high pitch of interest necessary to success- 
ful training in that it is regarded as an entrancing 
game, real fun, by the students. It is most difficult 
to keep this essential interest during the long period 
requisite to success, with other schemes of ‘‘dry”’ 
practice. 

The Firing Simulator was perfected and patented 
by First Sergeant L. W. McPherson, Company D, 
122d Infantry, Ga. N. G., in the early part of this year. 
It has been utilized by Company D in the marks- 
manship training period of the past season. Twelve 
drill periods of one and a half hours each constituted 
the total training time available for this subject. The 
results of record firing by the company are as follows: 
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Men required to fire for qualification ...... 41* 
Number completing the course .......... 41 
Number unqualified who completed the course 1 
Total number of men qualifying ..... .... 40 
Expert Gunners .......... teceee 20 
Ist Class Gunners ................ 13 
2nd Class Gunners ............... 7 


Average Score per man ....... 320.05 

The other M. G. Co.’s of the 122nd Infantry were 
equipped in mid-season with the Simulator, and ob- 
tained results comparable to the above in proportion 
1o the length of time the instruments were in use. 

This device has been undergoing extensive tests 
under direction of the Infantry Board at Ft. Benning, 
Ga. The final report of that Board has not been dis- 
closed to the public. However, from the standpoint 
of the machine gun companies of the 122d Infantry, 
this invention possesses perfect adaptability for ma- 
chine gun training: It may be readily employed to 
represent precisely any type of machine gun fire. Its 
operation is possible in extremely limited space; and 
it can be used indoors and at night, makng possible 
year round training. Its use can be extended beyond 
the elementary marksmanship course. With the Simu- 
lator and Landseape Targets, extensive instruction can 
be given in Technique of Direct Laying in any company 
room. Fire problems of any degree of complexity can 
be carried out, with more instructional value in certain 
respects than results from firing landscape targets 
with ball ammunition, in that all aspects of fire dis 
tribution are visible when the problem is conducted 
with Simulators, whereas the effects are invisible to 
the gunner with ball ammunition. 

The Firing Simulator is believed to possess great 
possibilities for presenting instruction in Antiaircraft 
firing. Experiments are now being undertaken in this 
organization which it is believed will make Armory 
Training in Antiaireraft firing worthwhile, namely, 
that of using the Firing Simulator against various 
types of moving targets. The appearance to the gun- 
ner of visible results of his own actions will, in the 
writer’s opinion, produce valuable results, which could 
not be obtained by any program of drilling soldiers 
in certain motions that have no concrete effect. 


* Owing to the limited amount of ammunition received in this 
State it was impossible to fire all men of the organization for 
requalification. The one man who failed to qualify is a special- 
ist (Bugler), whose training time was very restricted. 















HEN anyone raises the question: ‘‘Who won 
the Marne?’’—he is likely to be interrupted 


by another question: ‘‘Was the Marne won by 
the Allies or lost by the Germans?’’ The reasonable 
answer is that most victories in history have been won 
by seizing opportunities offered by the loser. But in 
regard to the Marne it is clearer than in most that the 
opportunity had to be created by the eventual loser. 
Before the Allies, reeling back from their own perilous 
repulse, could win victory it had to be forfeited by 
the Germans. They only lost after they had deserved 
to lose. 

In the opening encounter the German Supreme Com- 
mand had been presented with an advantage which it 
did not know how to exploit. Moltke’s neglect to pin 
down the forces of the French right wing, so easily 
*“*drawn’’, was even more culpable than his diminution 
of the German right wing. For the weakening of th 
would-be decisive wing that made the great wheel 
through Belgium in 1914, a due share of the credit 
must be given to the Belgians, to Mr. Churchill’s Os- 
tend bluff with three battalions of Marines, and to the 
Russians—both the actual Russians who invaded East 
Prussia and the mythical Russians who were ‘‘seen’’ 
passing through England ‘‘en route’’ to Flanders. 

But the immediate preparation of the decision came 
in France. Like most timid strategists, Moltke became 
anxious when his armies stretched out widely, instead 
of being shoulder to shoulder. He could not appre- 
ciate, as Napoleon had, that wideness of extension was 
a net that baffled and entangled the opponent, paralys- 
ing his counter-measures. No man has had more 
ebance of perceiving this truth than Moltke enjoyed. 
On the frontier and again on the Somme when half- 
way through Northern France, the wide extension of 
the German marching front brought the French plan 
tumbling in ruin. A third time the chance came to 
Moltke; he spurned it, and lost all. By allowing his 
right wing to wheel inwards before passing Paris, 
Moltke hoped to contract his line and his risk. Instead 
he exposed himself to a fatal counter-stroke—from 
the garrison of Paris. Let it be said that the exposure 
was brief. For in his change of plan on September 
4th Moltke converted his right wing from an offensive 
to a defensive role, ordering it to turn outwards and 
face Paris as a shield for his new pincer-like stroke to 
the eastward around Verdun. But that short exposure 
proved too long. And in the reason why it did, lies 
the immediate answer to the question—‘‘Who won the 
Marne ?”’ 

For years after the Battle of the Marne was decided, 
it was refought on paper in France. The issue turned, 
above all, on the question of Galliéni’s influence on 
Joffre in moulding the plan of the battle as it was 
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Who Won the Marne? 


By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, British Army 





fought and in giving the decisive urge to its delivery. 
According to Galliéni’s memoirs, that urge was ad- 
ministered in a telephone discussion with Joffre on the 
evening of September 4, 1914. The account in the 
memoirs, which were published posthumously and post- 
war, was both bare and restrained, but it was supple- 
mented by the record of General Clergerie, Galliéni’s 
Chief-of-Staff, as well as by the private comments of 
Galliéni, which were preserved and published by his 
secretaries. Long before this evidence was published, 
a knowledge of Galliéni’s part had begun to spread 
through French official circles, despite the strenuous 
efforts of French General Headquarters (‘‘G.Q.G.’’) 
to conserve all the credit of the victory for that body 
and its titular head, Joffre. And the French Govern- 
ment became so well assured as to Galliéni’s influence 
on the victory that it created him posthumously a 
Marshal of France in belated recognition of, and grati- 
tude to, him. 

But when the French Historical Section went 
through the archives of G.Q.G. after the war, prepar- 
ing its documents for publication in the official history, 
nc record was found of this reported telephone con- 
versation. The absence of such confirmation of Gal- 
liéni’s influence has to some extent revived the con- 
troversy, although more in England than in Franee, 
where there is less trustfulness in the veracity and in- 
fallibility of official documents and perhaps more ex- 
perience of the difference between truth and the official 
truth. In this country Brig. General E. L. Spears 
published late in 1930 his book ‘‘Liaison’’, which while 
primarily a vivid and valuable account of his personal 
impressions as a liaison officer during the Retreat of 
1914, attempted also to provide a full and definite 
historical account of the Marne. The latter he based 
almost entirely on the published volumes of documents 
which serve as the French Official History, and he 
seemed rather to ignore the general body of literature 
relating to the controversy which has been published 
in France. In supporting the claims for Joffre and 
minimising the influence of Galliéni, he adopted and 
incorporated sundry criticisms previously published by 
that eminent soldier and writer, Major General Sir 
Frederick Maurice. Subsequently in the ‘‘Quarterly 
Review’’ for January 1931, General Maurice expressed 
his approval of General Spear’s version of the Marne 
and reaffirmed his own belief that Galliéni had exer- 
cised but little influence on Joffre’s decision. 

General Maurice pointed to Joffre’s Instruction 
Générale No. 2 of August 25th as containing his plan 
for the Marne in the paragraph: ‘‘It being impossible 
to carry out the offensive maneuver which had been 
projected, future operations will have as their objective 
to re-form on our left a mass capable of resuming that 
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ffensive.’’ General Maurice added the comment: ‘‘To 
this plan Joffre adhered throughout the severe strain 
of the retreat...... ’? He then related how Joffre re- 
ceived information as early as September Ist of Von 
Kluek’s change of direction and consequent exposure 
of his flank, while Galliéni was left to discover the fact 
for himself, and so did not learn it until late on Sep- 
tember 3rd. 

Early next morning Galliéni made proposals to 
Joffre by telephone for a counter-stroke either on the 
north or on the south bank of the Marne, indicating 
his own preference for the former as the more prompt 
and more effective stroke. He received a reply from 
G.Q.G. that, of the two proposals, Joffre preferred 
the latter. But the reply did not indicate that the 
proposal was to be put into action. Soon after midday, 
however, Joffre telegraphed to Franchet d’Esperey, 
the new commander of the Fifth Army, asking if he 
thought that his army was in a condition to deliver 
battle ‘‘ with prospect of success.’’ At 4 p. m. Franchet 
d’Esperey sent a message in the affirmative, although 
saying that the battle could ‘‘only take place the day 
after tomorrow.’’ But he had no sooner indited it 
than he elaborated it in a further message, timed 4.45 
p. m., which sounded a rather dubious note and put 
various qualifying conditions. 

Galliéni meantime had been striving to obtain 
British co-operation, and so did not learn of Joffre’s 
answer to his morning proposals until his return to 
his headquarters early in the evening. He then, ac- 
cording to the accounts of himself and his staff, made 
the vehement appeal to Joffre on the telephone which 
led to the decision for battle, and for the launching 
of the stroke on the north bank of the Marne. Having 
won Joffre over to this decision, Galliéni issued his own 
orders at 8.30 p.m. The issue of Joffre’s general order 
was timed 10 p. m. 

In his article, General Maurice disputed the fact 
that any such telephone conversation took place, at 
least until after Joffre had issued his general order. 
In support of his disbelief he stated, ‘*‘Marshal Joffre 
has informed me that he has no recollection of such a 
conversation at 7 p. m.’’ While ready to accept Joffre’s 
assurance as safe evidence, General Maurice dismissed 
Clergerie as an untrustworthy witness. In General 
Maurice’s view the only conversation could have been 
when ‘‘at or about 10 p. m. Joffre himself telephoned 
to Galliéni, giving him a summary of his Instruction 
Générale No. 6.’’ 

As for Galliéni’s claim to have issued his orders at 
8.30 p. m., General Maurice considered that it was 
baseless and ‘‘regrettable,’’ while General Spears even 
implied that it rested on a base fabrication. In de- 
molishing the claim General Maurice emphasised that 
‘‘the order in question, said to have been issued at 8.30 
p. m., is dated September 4th, 10.30 a. m., in the Ap- 
pendix to Galliéni’s Memoirs.’’ ‘‘ It seems to be stretch- 
ing the possibilities of coincidence very far to suppose 
that at ten in the morning Galliéni should have hit 
upon the very front for the British Army which was 
proposed by Franchet d’Esperey, miles away, at four 
in the afternoon.’’ The implication was thus that Gal- 
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liéni’s order contained a falsification. In fastening 
on this apparent slip of Galliéni or his staff, it was 
General Maurice, however, who slipped. For in the 
Annexes to the French Official History the order is re. 
produced with the time ‘‘20.30,’’ i. e. 8.30 p. m. Even 
if he had not checked this reference, the fact that 
military orders are timed on the twenty-four-hour 
system might have put General Maurice on his guard 
against the obvious misprint of ‘‘10.30’’ for ** 20.30,” 
which occurred in the popular edition of Galliéni’s 
memoirs. And caution would have saved him from 
elaborating so weighty an argument from so trivial a 
numeral. 

Nevertheless, until recently there was no decisive 
proof of Galliéni’s telephone argument with Jeffre. 
Historical students who felt that Galliéni’s statement 
rang true and fitted in with the general trend of the 
evidence, had to depend on deduction to fill the gap 
in the files of G.Q.G. We know that Clergerie, and 
others, have plainly hinted that there was tampering 
with the files after the event. If any tampering took 
place, the power to do it obviously lay not with Gal- 
liéni’s entourage but with Joffre’s, who for two years 
after the Marne and eight months after Galliéni was 
in his grave held control of the archives. The His- 
torian’s suspicion that some of Joffre’s assistants were 
not above such practices is naturally increased by 
knowledge of the way in which they brought about 
the downfall of General Michel, the man who before 
the war had opposed their blind offensive doctrine and 
plan, and the man whom the event justified. As they, 
in contrast, were proved colossally in error, it was 
natural that they should strive to keep all the credit 
for the Marne in order to offset the undeniable stigma 
of the opening battles. And we know from many 
sources, including M. Poincaré, that Joffre manifested 
his jealousy of Galliéni, his designated successor. 
Hence the motive for tampering is established. 

Moreover, we know that at least one vital record has 
disappeared. Significantly, it is one that would rein- 
force Galliéni’s claim to influence—the two-branched 
plan submitted by him on the morning of September 
4th. The French Official History states, ‘‘No trace 
of the proposals made by General Galliéni has been 
found in the archives of the Military Governor of Paris 
or those of G.Q.G. Their existence is only revealed 
by the reply made to them (by telegram) by General 
Joffre.’’ It is almost inconceivable that no record of 
these proposals was kept at either headquarters, and 
most improbable that such record could disappear save 
by deliberate destruction. The natural inference 
would seem to be that whoever suppressed the evidence 
of Galliéni’s proposals made the slip that is character- 
istic of many too clever plotters by overlooking the 
fact that Joffre’s telegram would be a proof that those 
proposals had been made. 

The circumstantial evidence for Galliéni’s influence 
on September 4th is strengthened by the evidence as to 
Joffre’s outlook in the preceding days. Although un- 


critical admirers have seen the Marne ‘‘plan’’ in 
Joffre’s Instruction Générale of August 25th, the con- 
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nection between its vague phrase and the actual plan 
of September 4th is surely far stretched. Could any 
defeated commander speak otherwise than to express 
the intention of eventually resuming the offensive? 
Reality turns on the time factor. Joffre’s order of 
August 25th went on to ordain a concentration of force 
on his left wing for the purpose of delivering a stroke 
from Amiens eastwards. This concentration, and 
Joffre’s dream, were dispersed by the swift onrush of 
the German armies in the days that followed. And 
the forces assembled for the stroke were handed over 
to the defence of Paris. 

A week later, on September Ist, Joffre issued a new 
order in which he foreshadowed a retreat south of the 
Seine. Next day he sent a secret note to his army 
commanders, in which he indicated a line still farther 
south and defensively bent back on the flanks. Here 
they would ‘‘fortify themselves’? and await ‘‘drafts 
from the depots.’’ This note has the greater historical 
significance because Joffre, unlike Galliéni, had al- 
ready received news of von Kluck’s swerve and the op- 
portunity thus offered. It shows that he had no in- 
tention of seizing the opportunity. And on the morn- 
ing of September 4th itself, as we know from our own 
records, Joffre discouraged such an idea in a com- 
munication to Sir John French. Thus it sure 
conclusion that the dramatic and decisive change in 
Joffre’s outlook came during the later hours of that 
day. 

This mosaic of positive and negative evidence satis- 
fied many students that Galliéni’s claim was well 
fuunded. But until recently it was still possible for 
others to base an argument on the absence of confirma- 
tion from Joffre’s side that Galliéni’s ‘‘coups de 
téléphone’’ had been delivered. Now, however, that 
argument has been decisively upset by a volume 
‘*Joffre et la Marne’’ published by Commandant 
Muller, Joffre’s aide-de-camp during the crisis. Written 
in affectionate admiration, the book naturally makes 
out the best case possible for Joffre. Its importance 
to the historian thus lies not so much in its claims as 
in its admissions. 

It gives an account of Joffre’s daily life and states 
that Joffre lodged alone with his two aides-de-camp, 
who were later joined by his Chef-de-Cabinet. It men- 
tions the proposals for an offensive, against the Ger- 
man’s exposed flank, which came by telephone from 
Galliéni on the morning of September 4th. And it 
reveals that a violent discussion raged among Joffre’s 
staff, one side urging that the opportunity be seized 
and the other that the retreat be continued. ‘‘The 
General listens, without giving an opinion.’’ Joffre’s 
hesitation was the more natural because the party in 
favour of continued retreat was headed by General 
Berthelot, his chief adviser at the time and the guid- 
ing strategic brain of G.Q.G. The plea for an early 
counterstroke came mainly from Commandant Gamelin. 
At 12.45 p. m. Joffre moved so far as to send a telegram 
to Franchet d’Esperey’s Army, ‘‘asking for precise 
information as to its moral and material situation.”’ 
The answer, in the form of two notes, was moderately 
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if far from wholly encouraging. But we learn fron 
Commandant Muller that they only came while Joffre 
was at dinner, being brought by a liaison officer. Nov 
comes the vital revelation: 

“*While, towards 8 p. m., the General is making him 
self acquainted with these documents, he is called to 
the telephone by the Governor of Paris (Galliéni).’’ 
‘General Galliéni tells General Joffre that he 
has taken his disposition for an attack north of the 
Marne and he insists that its delivery should take 
place, without any change being made in the condi- 
tions of time and site arranged. Very quickly, the 
Commander-in-Chief accepts suggestions which accord, 
moreover, with the general action which he has already 
admitted as an eventuality, and which at this minute, 
feeling himself sufficiently enlightened, he decides upon 
irrevocably. He promptly declares his decision to the 
Governor of Paris, who, without waiting for written 
confirmation, to the Sixth 
Army.’’ 

There is no need to question the accuracy of the view 
that Joffre had already recognized battle ‘‘as an event- 
uality.’’ Of course, he hoped to return to the offensive 
some time. But in war it is the right time that counts. 
If the retreat had continued the French armies would 
probably have dissolved. For, unwisely, they had been 
trained for an ‘‘offensive a outrance,’’ not for a man- 
euver in retreat. Already control had lapsed, and to 
a large extent the retreat was being directed by divi- 
sional or brigade commanders, each in his own small 
zone, and each as best he could. 

Muller’s account not merely settles the question of 
the telephone discussion, but brings out the vehement 
nature of Galliéni’s arguments far more than does the 
discreet and modest version in Galliéni’s memoirs. 
He was privileged to use such an emphatic tone, and it 
was likely to have the more force, because he had been 
Joffre’s former chief in Madagascar and later had 
recommended Joffre for the headship of the French 
Army when declining to seek it himself from scruples 
that did him honour. 

From Muller we learn that Joffre had such a dislike 
of the telephone that he ‘‘even pretended not to under- 
stand how to handle it.’’ Hence his personal conversa- 
tion with Galliéni*has the greater significance, while 
his action in giving a decision over the telephone 
formed ‘‘an exception, perhaps without a second.”’ 
Muller argues that this breach of habit suggests that 
Joffre had ‘‘virtually’’ made up his mind when fhe dis- 
cussion began. The impartial historian will attach 
more significance to Muller’s revelation that it was 
only after, and immediately after, the discussion that 
Joffre told his staff that he had decided to fight on 
the Marne. 

When the counterstroke was delivered, the condi- 
tions were ripe for its success. The German right wing 
had advanced so rapidly that it had outstripped its 
supplies, with the result that the exhaustion of the 
hard-driven troops, marched twenty miles or more 
daily under a torrid sun, was aggravated by empty 
stomachs. But even their physical exhaustion was not 
so grave as the moral exhaustion of the Higher Com- 
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nand. Moltke, that expansive shadow of a great name, 
iad not only lost touch with his army commanders but 
lost trust in his own success. The further his armies 
advanced into France the more fearfully he looked 
baek over his shoulder towards Belgium, sensitive to 
every rumour of a British landing that might menace 
his communications. Thus a jar might suffice to cause 
the breakdown of the German war-machine. And, in 
the upshot, this came from no more than a jar. 

No decisive battle in history has seen less fighting 
than that of the Marne. Only in Galliéni’s sector on 
the western flank was the Allied counter-offensive 
marked by vigorous action, and even here Galliéni’s 
men had not the vigorous quality of their commander. 
But they struck just in time—before the German right 
wing had turned to take up its position as a shield. 
Even twenty-four hours later the opportunity would 
have dwindled. 

Moreover, their pressure was exerted against the 
Germans’ sensitive flank. When it developed, Kluck 
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was induced to draw off first one half of his main body 
and then the other to support his menaced flank guard. 
Thereby a thirty-mile gap was created between his 
army and that of his neighbour, Bulow—a gap covered 
only by a cavalry screen. Kluck was drawn to accept 
the risk because the British had disappeared from his 
front, carried out of sight by the rapidity of their 
retreat. This unintentional ‘‘vanishing trick’’ eom- 
pleted the preparation of the decision. For when the 
Fritish retraced their steps the news of their approach 
to the gap proved—by its moral effect on the German 
right wing commanders—the signal for the German 
retreat, which began on September 9th. 

If the British had thus proved the agents of the deci- 
sion—the supreme decision of the World War—that 
decision was due immediately to the dislocation created 
by Galliéni’s promptness in exploiting an opportunity, 
and, more remotely, to the distraction caused by 
rumours from Belgium. 
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Chapter III 


By Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, Steenth Infantry 


‘« The Infantry is never exhausted ; it can always advance another step and fire another shot.’’ TRAINING ReeuLa 


GAIN we formed up at dawn and marched forth 

to battle, myself and my headquarters in the 
_ lead, the platoon and special weapons following, 
and a rear guard of course to keep the natives from 
constituting an escort of honor at our heels. The 
troops were in gay spirits and a running fire of 
laughter and chaff flew up and down the column. Such 
morale indicated confidence in the leader, I thought, 
as I stepped proudly along glancing keenly about me 
and forming mental estimates of the situation. 

The mission was plainly to drive out, capture, de- 
stroy and negative all interference in this district on 
the part of bandits. These were at Hueh, numbers 
unknown, but not too greatly in excess of my own 
force. The village of Hueh seemed quiet, ominously 
so, but at any rate no considerable force could lie con- 
cealed, there. They had a field piece as the disabled 
locomotive testified, and it was also accurately served 
hecause the first shot was a hit. 

In addition they had a machine gun or so, as our 
outguard reported. The rest seemed to be riflemen, 
good ones as natives go. The whole outfit was surely 
a flea-bitten lot. 

As for my own supporting troops there were none 
for the present. The other districts expected us to 
attend to our own troubles. 

Plans open to the enemy might be; first, to stick 
around at Hueh and be as much of a nuisance as 
possible, pillaging the countryside and shooting up the 
railway trains; second, to pack up and go somewhere 
else for similar activities; third, to swarm out, destroy 
us and capture Khan Dhu. 

The third plan I rejected. They respected our 
prowess too much and weren’t in sufficient strength. 
The first and second plans weren’t much different ex- 
cept in duration of their stay. 

As for my own, plans, I at once rejected the feature 
of laying seige to Hueh, because I hadn’t enough 
troops and we could not prevent the long-range fire 
of the artillery falling upon the railroad. To out- 
maneuver the enemy involved an attack on their rear 
or communications, but this unaccommodating enemy 
had none. Nothing was left but to attack. It was 
an obvious conclusien but I prided myself on having 
arrived at it through a logical and military process. 

We halted along the embankment a short way be- 
yond the road erossing. I had some more estimating 
to do, and I ealled, ‘‘Fall out! Stay under cover of 
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the embankment.’’ I paced slowly along 
eyeing the terrain and musing over my estimate 

To attack! Enveloping the enemy left or 
flank? Did he have any flank? Or was it a n 
all-around defense? I thought so. Then 
I did was bound to be a frontal attack. Of cours 
Now, from what direction should I attack? Along | 
the river? That way I would get cover part of th 
way, but it was slow going and subject to ambus 
Straight up the middle of the plain? There was litt! 
cover there and no surprise effect was possibl: 
tween the road and the hills? Some cover there and 
no danger of surprise on our left flank. The hills 
course would need to be patrolled, but no force , 
descend them against us. We could of course advar 
back of the hills and reach the top abreast of or 
rear of the village of Hueh, but our progress dow 
the slopes would be slow and conspicuous. I at one 
rejected that plan and decided: 

To advance with my left along the sunken road 
column of sections, the special weapons to my left rea 


rig 


Whatever 


I go into detail to show that while I was inexper 
enced I yet followed the form for an Estimate of t! 
Situation. 

Passing a group of machine gunners who wer 
parently unconscious of my presence I accidently over 
neard one say, ‘‘ Ain’t that shavetail a card! No mot 
brains than a jawbone lance jack!’’ I concluded th: 
were speaking of one of their mules who was prone t 
exercise his jaw-bones by excessive braying, althoug 
I was a bit suspicious from the way they shut up wher 
they saw me. Lieutenants are sometimes called 
‘*shavetails,’’ you know. 

However, once my plan was decided on I called all 
the sergeants together and issued complete orders. |! 
added some precautionary instructions for sniping 4! 
the field piece, interchange of special signals betwee! 
me. and the right flank patrol, frequent looking in | 
direction by all section chiefs for control purposes 
and for the corporals to look to their section ¢! 
for the same reason, free use of whistles 
sergeants to insure prompt attention, and, final! 
good stiff injunction to all hands that I expected aler' 
and implicit response to my orders. I even addresse 
the troops, dwelling on the fine reputation of *‘the 0 
Steenth Infantry’’ and the oath to the government 
that each had taken on enlistment. My pride in ™) 
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5 led up in my heart, for they were all good 
|. nearly all. ‘‘Fall in!’’ I said. ‘‘Move 


Ag the happy laughter and chaff broke out and 
gible mule brayed an accompaniment as the 

ns assembled and got under way. ‘‘ Accept all 
wnty, rations and clothing and obey the orders of 
rs set over you unless sooner discharged. 

the Army now,’’ paraphrased one wag in 


As ore, we passed the long-range shelling stage, 

the first section and opened fire with the 
fes. machine guns and 37-millimeter gun. There 
< little cover but the special weapons mounted in 


y position’’ and ‘‘on tripod’’ took advantage 

‘ every bush and fold in the ground and got along 

fairly well enough. They were to the left of the road 

a no danger of being blanketed by the riflemen. 

he mortar was outranged and kept under cover. The 

nd section likew ise conformed to the progress of 

attack using the same cover. The patrol on the 
eht was visible and on the job. 

They signalled mostly by semaphore, an old system 
ng since discarded by the Infantry but still useful 

pinch. I had ineluded it in my ‘‘rainy day”’ 
vwhedules. ‘‘Machine gun in temple tower,’’ was one 
essage. “‘Cannon in draw 500 yards rear of village 
10 o'clock,’’ was another. 

Four scouts of the second section I ordered out to 

e left flank to creep up and snipe the field piece. 
37-millimeter gun found the enemy machine gun 
put it out of action. The 3-inch Trench Mortar 
resently got within range and laid a barrage along 
the front of the village. 

The firing line kept advancing, but with losses that 
ounted as they went. Gaps in the line appeared and 
traces of bunching occurred. I decided to reinforce 
tat once and sent a squad from the supports to fill 
the gaps. But without much result. The enemy fire 
mtinued. Superiority was only partial. 

It occurred to me that things were not going smooth- 
vy with the firers. I dashed up to the section sergeant 
nd lay down prone beside him. He was full of 
strange oaths and frequent whistle blasts but the roar 

battle drowned him out. The corporals did not 

ik around for orders, but hugged the ground or 
ished at will. The line was no longer a line. It was 


nore like a crowd coming across a football field after 
the end of the game. They were actually in one 
mother’s way here, and wholly out of contact there. 
But they went forward. In fact we couldn’t stop 
them if we wanted to. Right up to the village they 
ent and through the walls and screens. 

[| flung in my last supports, one squad, and hoped 
r the best. But as the mortar barrage lifted out 
swarmed the enemy and fell on us tooth and nail. 
it was a hot fight while it lasted but we were too dis- 
rganized to keep it up and in the confusion of huts 
ind crooked streets the troops lost all cohesion and 
rder and were evicted pell-mell. 

Again we fell back to Khan Dhu under cover of our 
machine guns. Our losses were the severest yet,—23 
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riflemen, and 4 machine gunners. I marvelled at our 
accomplishments under such cireumstances, though 
I deplored the price we paid. 


Once more came the native delegation and the doc- 
tor-magician with his strange incense, and, as before, 
I drifted off to sleep, to awaken at reveille with time 
turned backward a la Einstein and the situation start- 
ing all over again with the shell-torn locomotive on 
the siding and the troops ‘‘all present or accounted 
for.’’ 

Lingering in my mind were the following impres- 
sion: 

5. Shouts and whistles do not sufficiently attract 
the average soldier’s attention under fire. An in- 


trenching tool or a sawed-off billiard cue is 
only thing that some men will heed when 
Let discipline be your club instead. 

6. A ragged, scattered firing line will 1 
anywhere in condition to strike a solid blow 
requires coordination. 

7. Losses don’t necessarily hold up an att 
twenty, thirty, forty or fifty per cent if ne 
long as you put over the final knockout. 

8. Chaff and high spirits are the soldier’s 
reaction to danger, but morale does not mean 
Morale should mean self-confidence in one’s 
efficiency. 

9. Harangues and appeals to the soldier’s e 
are not so effective as generally supposed. 
nesslike and cut out theatricalisms. 





The Russian Plan of Campaign in the 
World War (1914) 


By A. M. Nikolaieff* 


‘ importance of the initial military operations 

a war, and especially in a modern war, can 
hardly be over-emphasized. A well-known mili- 
tary aphorism says: Mistakes made in the deployment 
of troops at the start of operations can not be righted 

‘ the course of the whole campaign. 

In the World War a mistake made by the authors 
¢ the Russian plan of campaign made it impossible 
o reach a strategic decision on the Eastern front in 
the first year of the War, despite the victory over 
the Austro-Hungarian army in Galicia. The struggle 
had to go on, and this faulty plan of campaign was 
ne of the eauses which made its continuation in- 
evitable. 

In what did the mistake in the Russian plan con- 
sist, and why was this mistake made? In all the 
vast literature now available in English on the history 
of the War, no comprehensive answer to these ques- 
tions is to be found; yet the subject is one of gen- 
eral interest, for the reason that a different plan of 
campaign might not only have brought an earlier vic- 
tory to the Allies, but might have changed the whole 
subsequent history of Europe. 


The obligations of Russia as an ally of France were 
defined by a military convention concluded by the 


covernments of the two countries in 1892. The con- 
vention was signed three years after the Triple Al- 
liance of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy came 
into being. The signing of the convention was 
prompted by the desire to oppose to the powerful 
Triple Alliance, which had replaced the so-called 
‘Alliance of the three emperors’’ (Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Russia), a political combination which 
would counterbalance the powers of Central Europe 
and prevent them, should they act offensively, from 
inflicting a separate defeat either upon France or 
vpon Russia. 

Although the military convention, as an insurance 
against separate defeat, was of equal importance to 
both Russia and France, the political attitude of the 
two countries toward the powers of the Triple Alliance 
was not identical, nor could their strategic plans for 
joint military action in case of a war with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary be easily reconciled and har- 
monized. France, fearing Germany, was anxious that 
Russia should direct her plans against that country, 
but Russia, on the other hand, had little expectation 
of finding herself at war with Germany alone. Had 
there been no alliance between Russia and France, a 


*Colonel of the General Staff, former Russian Army, Russian 
Military Attache to the United States during the War (since 
916). 


war between Germany and Russia might have come 
only as a result of a war between Austria-I]ungary 
and Russia in connection with the Balkan question, 
in which both those powers were vitally interested. 
This actually happened in 1914: the decision of Russia 
to stand by Serbia and to protect her independence 
caused Germany to give unconditional support (a 
‘blank check’’) to Austria-Hungary and eventually to 
declare war on Russia, that is, to start the World War. 

But neither the political nor the economic interests 
of France conflicted with those of Austria-Hungary, 
and the importance of helping Russia in a war against 
Austria-Hungary, was not given much attention by 
France, though such a war was more likely to occur 
than a war between Russia and Germany. According 
to the first French project for a military convention, 
no help was te be given to Russia by France in case 
of an attack on Russia by Austria-Hungary, while, 
on the other hand, Russia was to direct almost one 
half of her armed forces against Germany in the case 
that country should attack France. It was with no 
little difficulty that General Obrucheff, chief of the 
General Staff of the Russian army under Emperor 
Alexander III, sueeeeded in amending the French 
project so that the draft of the military convention 
became acceptable to both parties. The agreement 
signed in 1892 provided that France would help 
Russia by directing all her available (‘‘disponibles’’) 
forces against Germany, not only in case of an attack 
on Russia by Germany, but also in ease of such an 
attack by Austria-Hungary supported by Germany. 
Russia, on her part, in the case of an attack on France, 
was to direct all her available forces against Germany 
as soon as possible, in order to compel Germany to 
fight at the same time in the West and in the East. 
The great advantage of the agreement, in its modified 
form, was that it did not restrict the freedom of 
Russia’s choice of a plan of military operations or of 
a date of starting the offensive. 

The military convention between Russia and France 
remained in force throughout the whole period from 
1892, when it was signed, down to the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914. But, as a result of supplementary 
agreements, worked out at conferences which were held 
periodically by the Chiefs of the two General Staffs, 
Russian and French, and recorded in special ‘‘pro- 
tocols’’, Russia took upon herself additional obliga- 
tions which not only tended to bind her freedom of 
strategic action but, under the circumstances, were not 
even capable of being accomplished. According to 
those protocols ‘‘the defeat of the German troops re- 
mained under all circumstances the first and funda- 
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mental goal of the Allied troops’’t; and accordingly 
it was Provided that Russia, concentrating 800,000 
men against Germany, was to Start an offensive either 
in East Prussia or in the direction of Berlin on the 
15th day of mobilization. Now, by the 15th day of 
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mobilization only one third of the Russian army it 


the field could be concentrated on the Western frontier 
of the Empire, and le 


8s than one half (350,000) of the 
Russian forees destined for action against Germany 
+ Protocol of August 31, 1911, 
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inder protocol could be deployed by that time, 
sith the organization of their rear still incomplete. 
vot on that day the Russian troops facing Germany 
we art their march with the purpose of invading 
hat € try. 

The new obligations of Russia were a concession 
made by her under the influence of the insistent re- 


auests of the French representatives, who feared above 


i) that Germany, taking advantage of the slow pro- 
‘the Russian mobilization, might throw all her 


PSS 
forces against France and defeat her army before the 
Russian army would move forward. The French rep- 


resentatives were therefore anxious that Russia, upon 
‘he declaration of war by Germany, should expedite 
er mobilization, and begin action at the same time 
.s the French army. With that end in view the French 
even promised their support in the matter of arrang- 
ng a French loan to be used by Russia in constructing 
strategic railways which would make possible the mobi- 
ization and concentration of the Russian army with- 
in a Shorter time. In 1912 special funds for that pur- 
nose were granted Russia in the form of an annual 
loan of 500 million franes, and President Poincaré 
informed Emperor Nicholas II of the fact by a per- 
sonal letter. 

The Russian plan of campaign, formed under the 
nfluence of the French requests and known as the 
plan of 1910, was severely criticized by the com- 
manders-in-chief and the chiefs of staff of the several 
military areas into which the territory of the Empire 
was divided. A conference of the chiefs of staff of 
the military areas was therefore called in 1912 in 
Moscow, and at that conference a project for a new 
plan was worked out. The project was based on fun- 
damentals set forth by General M. V. Alexeieff, chief 
of staff of the Kieff military area and later, during 
the World War, chief of staff of the Emperor after 
the latter assumed the command of the Russian army 
in the field. These fundamentals, serving as points 
of departure for the new plan, may be summarized 
as follows: First, Germany will direct her main forces 
in the beginning against France, and will confine her- 
self to defensive action against Russia; accordingly 
Germany will have the advantage of the topographical 
obstacles and the strong fortifications of East Prussia 
and will be able to resist even a numerous Russian 
army of invasion in that quarter; moreover, because 
of the flanking position of the fortified East Prussian 
territory, no advance from Western Poland (from 
Warsaw) in the direction of Berlin may be under- 
taken so long as East Prussia is held by the Germans; 
second, Austria-Hungary is the real enemy of Russia, 
and, if account be taken of the number of troops which 
she will bring into action against Russia in the initial 
period of war, then she is the most dangerous enemy 
as well: the defeat of Austria-Hungary is of the great- 
st importance, inasmuch as it may result in the dis- 
integration of the Dual Monarchy and the solution of 
the Slav problem. Upon the ground of the above con- 
siderations General Alexeieff maintained that the 
fundamental idea of the plan of 1910 should be 
changed, and he proposed that in the beginning the 


main attack should be made on Austria-Hungary and 
that there should be directed against that country 
as many forces as possible; as to Germany, military 
operations against her should be confined in the be- 

ginning to the protection of the Russian frontier and 

to a limited action against the German troops left 

in East Prussia; only six army corps were to be 

assigned for the latter purpose, according to Alexeieff’s 

plan. 

The project of the Moscow conference did not re- 
ceive the approval of the Chief of the General Staff, 
but it could not possibly be disregarded. A new plan, 
known as plan of 1912, was therefore worked out by 
the General Staff. That plan, with the revisions made 
prior to the outbreak of war in 1914, may be regarded 
as a compromise between the ideas on which the plan 
of 1910 had been founded and those set forth at the 
Moscow conference. 

The plan of 1912 was prepared in two versions: 
version ‘‘A’’, to be put into effect in case the greater 
part of the forces were to be directed against Austria- 
Hungary, and version ‘‘G’’ for use in case the major 
forces were to be directed against Germany. Version 
‘*A’’ was the one actually put into operation in 1914. 
According to that version, 33.52 per cent of the forces 
deploying in the initial period of the campaign (that 
is, 19 regular divisions and 11 of the second line,— 
30 infantry divisions altogether, out of a grand total 
of 8914)* were to form the North-Western group of 
armies (or the North-Western front) with the object 
of invading East Prussia; 50.84 per cent of the forces 
(4514 infantry divisions, including 321% regular di- 
visions and 13 of the second line) were to form the 
South-Western group of armies (or the South-Western 
front) and were to advance against Austria-Hungary ; 
the remaining 15.64 per cent (7 regular divisions and 
7 of the second line) were to remain in Finland, the 
Baltic provinces and Bessarabia with the object of 
protecting the flanks of the two groups of armies des- 
tined for active military operations. 

That distribution of forces clearly shows that the 
plan of campaign had two objects in view, both to be 
achieved at the same time: one, to undertake decisive 
action against the German troops in East Prussia; 
another, to inflict a crushing defeat upon the Austro- 
Hungarian army in Galicia. Now, the fundamental 
principle of strategy demands that a strategic plan 
shall have at a given time only one main objective, 
and that as many forces as possible should be concen- 
trated for the achievement of that aim; as to all the 
other objectives, they should be considered of second- 
ary importance, and only a minimum of forces should 
be assigned for their execution. Contrary to that fun 
damental demand of military art, the Russian forces, 
according to the plan, were to be split into two major 
groups. Which then of the two objectives was con 

*At the time of the mobilization in 1914 there were in the 
Russian Army 70 regular infantry divisions, and 18 regular in- 
fantry brigades, forming the equivalent of 9 infantry divisions, 
or a grand total of 79 regular infantry divisions. Out of that 
total 58% divisions in the initial period of war were to be de- 
ployed in the European theatre of war, and the remaining 11% 
divisions were to protect the frontier of Asiatic Russia in Siberia, 
Turkestan and the Caucasus. The formation of the 31 infantry 


divisions of the second line to reinforce the regular troops was 
to be started at the beginning of mobilization. 
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sidered the main one? Judging from the larger per 
cent of troops assigned to the South-Western front 
(50.84), one would be led to conclude that of the two 
objectives set by the Russian plan, the defeat of the 
Austro-Hungarian army was considered of greater 
importance than the invasion of East Prussia. Gen- 
eral Y. N. Daniloff, who was the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Russian General Staff throughout the five 
years preceding the War, and in that capacity was 
responsible for the working out of plans of operations, 
appears to support this conclusion when he says* 
that the Austro-Hungarian army represented, under 
conditions existing during the years immediately be- 
tore the War, the chief active enemy force on the 
Russian front, and could deprive the Russian army 
of liberty of action; yet on the other hand plainly 
states** that ‘‘the guiding idea of the strategic de- 
ployment of the Russian army was the desire to in- 
sure the most favorable conditions with respect to 
(numerical) strength for the combats in East 
Prussia’’, In trying to explain the splitting of the 
Russian forces, he further states that the Austro- 
Hungarian theatre of operations ‘‘from the point of 
view of the coalition of powers (the Entente)’’ was 
one of ‘‘seecondary importance’’, and that ‘‘it began 
to assume the role of the main theatre on our (the 
Russian) front only when the failure of the North- 
Western group (the Russian armies in East Prussia) 
became clear’’.** Thus, by showing that Germany 
could not be defeated at this stage of the War, in East 
Prussia, events had shown that the defeat of the 
Austro-Hungarian army, not the invasion of East 
Prussia, should have been the main objective, and that, 
to insure its attainment, the forces diverted for action 
against Germany in the initial period of the War 
should have been limited as closely as possible. 

Fifty per cent of the Russian forces which would 
be deployed in the European theatre of war did not 
present a power sufficiently strong to inflict upon the 
Austro-Hungarian army a crushing defeat. This Gen- 
eral Daniloff fully admits as he sayst that the plan 
in relation to Austria-Hungary was a ‘‘daring’’ one— 
that is, a risky undertaking, and that ‘‘the task set 
for the (Russian) troops of the South-Western front 
had been formulated not in accordance with their 
numerical strength, but in the expectation that their 
spirit would be superior’’ to that of the Austro-Hun- 
garian troops, made up as the latter were of elements 
belonging to many nationalities, among them Slavs 
whose sympathy might be on the side of a related 
nationality, the Russians. The war showed that that 
expectation was not well founded, the Austro-Hun- 
garian troops having proved that, although not the 
equal of the German troops, they were an enemy who 
could not be put easily to rout. 

The 33 per cent of the Russian forces assigned to 
the North-Western front (making up 9 army corps, 
instead of the 6 corps assigned to that front in Gen- 
eral Alexeieff’s plan), likewise could not be considered 
an adequate force for achieving decisive results in 
East Prussia, although their numerical strength ex- 
ceeded that of the German troops which were expected 


to be left in the Eastern theatre. It is know; 
heavy reverse (the defeat of Samsonoff’s 
Soldau-Tannenberg in August, 1914) was suff 
the Russian troops on the North-Western fron 
beginning of operations. But even if this revers: eoy)q 
not have been foreseen, it should have been evident jy 
advance that the occupation of such a strong):!q as 
East Prussia by the Russian forces assigned { 
purpose would hardly be possible at a time wh, 
half of the Russian army in the field would be e: 
in a decisive battle with the Austro-Hungarian army. 
Yet it was also true that no invasion of Germany op 
a grand scale could be undertaken prior to a complete 
and secure occupation of East Prussia. 

Finally, consideration should be given to the dates 
on which it had been planned the Russian forces 
would be ready to begin active operations on the two 
fronts. They were as follows: the regular troops of 
the North-Western front were scheduled to complete 
their concentration on the 20th day of mobilization. 
those of the second line—on the 36th day; the regular 
troops of the South-Western front were scheduled to 
be in complete readiness on the 29th day of mobiliza- 
tion, those of the second line—on the 38th day. Now. 
the Russian army, as has been already said, was to 
start an offensive against Germany on the 15th day 
of mobilization, according to a promise given by the 
Chief of the Russian General Staff, General Zhilinsky, 
to the Chief of the French General Staff, General 
(later Marshal) Joffre.t It follows that the offensiv: 
was to be launched before the concentration of the 
Russian army had been carried out. This actually 
happened in 1914; the Russian forces started th 
offensive on August 14th, which was the 15th day of 
mobilization, and crossed the frontier of East Prussia: 
the lst army on August 17th, the 2d army on August 
21, at a time when the formation of the supply columns 
and the organization of the rear establishments of 
these armies required seven more days to be completed 
and no division of the second line was ready to ad- 
vance. The fact that the offensive was undertaken 
prematurely was one of the main causes of the re- 
verses suffered by the Russian army in East Prussia 
in 1914. 

The question arises how did it come to pass that a 
plan of campaign the basic conception of which was 
faulty, inasmuch as it was a violation of the funda- 
mental principles of strategy, was actually adopted. 
An answer may be found in the statement made by 
General Daniloff, himself one of the authors of the 
plan, in his book, ‘‘Russia in the World War.’’ He 
writes as follows:§ ‘‘Russia, having become an ally 
of France, took upon herself a serious and heavy ob- 
ligation; she had to bear in mind, as she considered 
measures of preparedness for war, the necessity of a 
swift and energetic offensive against Germany 
In order to accelerate our offensive against Germany, 
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* Daniloff, Y. Russia’s Part in the Initial Period of the World 
War. (“The Marine Corps Gazette”, Washington, D. C., 1923, v. 
8, no. 2, p. 56.) 

** Daniloff, Y. Suehdeniya Posle Sobytii. (‘‘“Vozrozhdemie,” @ 
Russian daily. Paris, 1930, no. of March 21.) 

+ Daniloff, Y. Suzhdeniya Posle Sobytii. 

¢t Daniloff, Y. Rossiya v. Mirovoi Voine (Russia in the World 
War). Berlin, 1924, p. 80. 

§ Daniloff, op. cit., p. 81, 80, 78. 
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- France, had opened a large credit in favor 
vernment for the purpose of constructing 


4 wave of strategie importance. This financial assist- 
he was a heavy burden weighing upon the free 
satin ower of the Russian strategy..... In point 
fact at the conferences (which were held periodically 
by the Russian and French representatives) it always 


‘me to this: France would express her wishes, and 
Russia would consider to what degree and in what 
ways they could be accomplished. There is no doubt 
‘hat such a state of things necessarily fettered our 
strategy and the free use of our forces in the initial 
neriod of war.”’ 

Thus it is elear that had not the Russian strategy 
teen hampered by the requests of France, a different 
ise of the Russian forees might have been made, in 
ther words, it is probable that no splitting of them 
would have taken place. The only reason for dividing 
the Russian active forces into two large groups was 
the anxiety of France that Russia, from the very be- 
sinning of military operations, should keep engaged 
on the Eastern front as many German troops as pos- 
sible (five or six army corps at least), with a view 
‘) preventing Germany from directing and using all 
ver forces against France; and in order to achieve 
that purpose, an attack on Germany (in East Prussia) 
vas decided upon as the best way of action, Austria- 
Hungary being looked upon by France as a secondary 
theatre. 

Would it not have been possible to devise a plan 
which would serve the needs of France and yet avoid 
the splitting of the Russian forces? It seems that the 
working out of such a plan would have been possible, 
if instead of regarding the actions against Germany 
and Austria-Hungary as two different, semi-indepen- 
lent campaigns, France and Russia had looked upon 
‘heir two enemies as one armed force (which they 
really were) fighting in the beginning of the war on 
two fronts, directly opposite to one another—in the 
West against France, and in the East against Russia. 
Now, an attack with the great majority of her forces 
n one of the fronts (the Western as it was in 1914) 
ould be undertaken by Germany only on condition 
that her rear (the Eastern front) be protected not 
nly by the few army corps left in East Prussia but 
vy the entire Austro-Hungarian army as well. It is 
obvious that Germany could not possibly take the risk 
f leaving her Eastern frontier open to invasion, if 
‘he whole Russian army were free to act against her 
alone. Germany could take this risk only because the 
\ustro-Hungarian army, by attacking and engaging 
the greater part of the Russian army, would serve as 
a protection of Germany’s rear. Consequently, the de- 
struction of the Austro-Hungarian army in the be- 
ginning of the war would have constituted destruction 
of those very forces which, making the rear of Ger- 
many secure, enabled her to use nearly all her own 
regular forees against France. As a result a consider- 
able fraction, if not the greater part of the German 
troops in the West would have of necessity been shifted 
immediately to the East in order to bar the advance 
of the Russian army on Berlin. Having disposed of 
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the Austro-Hungarian army, it would have been pos 
sible for the Russian forces to undertake such an ad 
vance, using the shortest routes (by way of Silesia) 

How sensitive Germany was to the security of her 
rear (in the East) the following fact may show: The 
initial success of one of the Russian armies (the Ist) 
in East Prussia (the battle at Gumbinen on August 
20th), at the very time when the greater part of the 
Russian force was to engage in a decisive battle with 
the Austro-Hungarian army, caused the German Gen 
eral Headquarters to withdraw two army corps (the 
Guard Reserve and the XI corps) from the Western 
front and rush them to the East. 

It would naturally be asked whether a concentrated 
attack by Russia on Austria-Hungary would have 
brought pressure to bear on Germany quickly enough 
to enable France (with no assistance from a Russian 
invasion of East Prussia) to withstand the German 
onslaught? The answer is, yes—if in the beginning 
of the war France had acted only defensively. 

In 1914 the Austro-Hungarian army was defeated 
by the Russians by September 12th. On that day, 
which was also the date of the telegram from the 
French General Headquarters informing the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief of the victory on the Marne, the 
Austro-Hungarian army was in full and disorderly 
retreat toward Cracow, its base. It may therefore be 
assumed that had the Russian force which fought 
against the Austrians been materially stronger (and 
the force assigned to face Germany therefore consider- 
ably weaker) the Russian armies on the South-Western 
front might not only have defeated the Austro-Hun- 
garian army by September 12th, but might have pre- 
vented it from retreating toward Cracow; that is, the 
Russians might have cut off the Austro-Hungarian 
army from its base. And this would have put an end 
to the fighting of Germany’s ally. 

If the plan here suggested had been followed, the 
French army would have of necessity been limited to 
defensive action during the period of the decisive 
battle between Russia and Austria-Hungary. The ob- 
ject of this action by the French would have been to 
hold out against the invading army until a decision 
had been reached in the East. The well-known slowness 
of the Russian mobilization made it essential that dur- 
ing the initial period of war France should be on the 
defensive. Had the French remained on the defensive, 
they would have had on their side the two following 
advantages: first, the possibility of making full use 
of the barrier of fortresses between the Swiss frontier 
and Luxemburg (Belfort, Epinal, Toul, Verdun), and, 
second, the possibility of assigning a large part of their 
forces to the strategic reserve to be moved against the 
invading enemy according to circumstances. 

Now, the French plan in 1914 was just the opposite 
to what it should have been. In complete disregard 
of the slowness of the Russian mobilization, the French 
scheme was based on the idea of an immediate and 
decisive offensive. Its central idea was that all the con- 
centrated forces of France should be moved forward 
for an attack upon the advancing Germans who, it was 
expected, would concentrate along the Franco-German 
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frontier and attack from the East; the French forees  divisions,+ not counting the 6 Belgian and 
therefore were to meet the enemy attack by an advance divisions; that is, the French had a super 
between the Vosges and the Moselle river on the French the Germans in the number of divisions, b 
right flank and to the north of the line Verdun-Metz the German artillery was the more pow 
on their left. The concentration of the French army opposing forces might have been considered 
was actually planned and earried out with this purpose qual in strength. 

in view. The attack of the Germans through Belgium, In the opinion of the German General \ 
aimed at Paris from the North, came to the French as 1914 the Chief of the Military Operations 

a complete surprise.* If despite its extremely un- the German General Staff{ the cause of th: 
favorable position, the French army was able to win reverse on the Marne was the absence of the t 
the victory of the Marne—it stopped the German at- corps which had been withdrawn to face tl 
tack on September 6th and forced the enemy to retreat front on August 295th Yet this officer also 
cn September 8th—it may be safely assumed that, if that ‘“‘had the battle on the Marne ended wit 
they had avoided the great disadvantage of concentrat favorable (positifs) results for the F'rencl 
ing their forees in a wrong zone and had kept at their Pritish,’’ even then “‘the war itself would 
disposal a strong strategie reserve, the French would tinued.”’ With this opinion of the German G: 
have been able to hold their own until September 12th, ™litary expert of the opposite side is like 
or even longer—that is, until the Russians had put an agree. On the other hand, it seems equally cer 
end to the Austro-Hungarian army. had the Austro-Hungari-n army met its ‘‘S: 
; . Galicia, Germany, left alone, would hardly | 
on fighting, and the War might thus have e) 
the year in which it began. 


Under the plan proposed the German forces facing 
the French would not have been reduced by the two 
army corps (the XIth and Guard Reserve) which as 
a result of the Russian invasion of East Prussia were ‘A study in] tin 


n pea e of the net of German r ‘ 

. to the Belgian frontier and of the fortifications of Tt 

rushed by the German General Headquarters on rasbourg might have shown that it was the Gern 
oe . . ide France from the North 

\ugust 25th to the Eastern front, but this would not Byte oh By 

have changed the situation materially if France had 


acted on the defensive, inasmuch as the French General ‘ivi — ; a , _ 
3 pane, § 1 itteries ’ rerman aivision Inciuding > 
Headquarters might have opposed to the 78 German light howitzers and 2 batteries of heavy guns ag: 
See ee 53 ji % rs : batteries to a French division 
divisions which had invaded France a foree of an tGeneral Tappen. Jusqua a la Marne en 1914 
: ments allemands sur la bataille de la Marne. Pari 
almost equal strength. In point of fact in 1914, at 111. 1 4-126. “General Tones ate Has the Ch ba pple 
the time of the German invasion, the French had 84 _ eg ee ee 


divisions, 25 reserve divisions and 1 


in 





A Decade of Army Schools 


By Lieutenant Colonel Bernard Lentz, Infantry 


/\UT ten years ago our army schools began to 
irish in a manner undreamed of before the 
rld War. This war having brought out the 
for a broader program of training and educa- 
ecially for officers, we went at it with a will 
| the officer who wasn’t either preparing to go 
ol or coming from one became quite the ex- 


it time, having the firm conviction that our 

was being overdone, I wrote an article en 
d‘‘Who is going to soldier when everybody is go- 
School?’’ This article brought forth ‘‘ brick 
particularly from those who had been through 
pre-war schools, and ‘‘bouquets’’ especially from 
se who sensed the necessity for becoming educated 
it who lacked, perhaps, the enthusiasm for doing 


ive since gone through the schools and now, after 
re than ten years have passed during which our 
ols have undergone changes and have been placed 
more permanent basis, I feel that an article on 
present subject will not be out of place. 
nathan Swift, the English satirist has told us: 
a man would register all his opinions upon love, 
es, religion, learning ete. beginning from his 
ith and so go on to old age, what a bunch of inecon- 
stences and contradictions would appear at last.’’ 
s with Swift’s idea in mind that I undertake my 
sent task. 
| sometimes wonder if we fully appreciate the extent 
vhich our schools have contributed to the up-build- 
g of our national defense. We are wont to speak of 
tional defense in terms of man power, trained and 
ntrained and supplies either on hand or planned for 
nd often fail, because we lack a definite yardstick, to 
easure adequately the great national defense asset 
¢ possess in our corps of schooled officers. 
No study of our state of preparedness can be com 
lete without entering on the credit side of the ledger 
is large item of military education which, when taken 
t its full value, goes far to make a good showing when 
the ledger is balanced. 
Our schools have been worth all the money and all 
e efforts we have expended. This was forceably 
rought to my attention sometime ago when I parti- 
ipated in a tactical inspection of an infantry regi- 
nent. After the inspection the general—one of the 
est known tacticians in the army—pronounced the or- 
vanization fit, in every way, to take the field, and yet 
the organization had had practically no field training 
or many months prior to the inspection. The regiment, 
snow bound for months in winter and conducting 
‘amps of every description during the summer, simply 
\adn’t found the time for tactical training. 


The commanding officer, all the battalion com 
manders and a large majority of company commanders 
and staff officers had recently joined the organization 
The inspection being imminent, some tactical exercises 
had been planned but had to be mostly omitted because 
of inclement weather. And when, in spite of an almost 
total absence of field training coupled with the facet 
that a majority of the officers were new to the organi 
zation, the regiment was pronounced fit for the field 
there could be but one conclusion. It was this: Whilk 
the officers had not played their respective parts in the 
team prior to the inspection, they did show up well 
during the inspection because at school they had 
learned among other things, two very important ones 
viz. a uniform technique and a knowledge of their re 
spective roles in relation to the regiment as a team 


Army War College 


Not only in the Regular Army but also in the Na 
tional Guard and Organized Reserves, the influence of 
our schools has spread; directly, through the hundreds 
of National Guard and Reserve officers who have 
passed through the schools and indirectly, through the 
teachings of our regulars who serve with these com 
ponents. 

The objections to our greatly enlarged school pro 
gram, which were quite violent ten years ago, have 
gradually disappeared, ‘‘and fools who came to scoff 
remained to pray,’’ now aptly describes the change of 
sentiment that has taken place. 

It is interesting to note the changes that have taken 
place in the conduct of our schools since the close of 
the world war. Foremost among these changes is a 
broader definition of education on which, more and 
more, our school methods of instruction are being 
based. I feel that those in charge of our schools are 
recognizing, while military training and military 
education must go hand in hand, that there is a dis- 
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tinct difference between training and education; that 
there is a proper place for both and that both must be 
fostered if our schools are to achieve the best possible 
results. 

In this connection, let me quote from an article by 
Dr. A. Flexner, Director of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, published in May 1932 number of the North 
American Review and entitled, ‘‘The University in 
American Life:’’ ‘‘Training is, let me repeat, con- 
cerned with skills, technique and devices. One trains 
cooks, trains plumbers, one trains bookkeepers, 
one trains business men; but one educates scholars, one 
educates philosophers, one educates economists, one 
educates physicians.’’ Applying this line of reasoning 
to the military we might say that one trains army 
officers for general utility and one educates army offi- 
eers for leadership and responsibility. 

Without in any way belittling its importance, train- 
ing as Dr. Flexner observes ‘‘is on a distinctly lower 
intellectual level and aims at a distinctly lower, because 
an immediate, goal than does education.’’ 

The end to be gained through military education 
(bearing in mind the distinction that has been made 
above between training and education) is, a liberal out- 
look on the part of those who are to hold important 
positions in our military set-up. 

An English writer—-Wickam Steed—has given us 
a good definition of a liberal outlook. He says ‘‘A 
liberal outlook is a matter of mental and moral poise. 
It is compounded of tolerance ; of a belief in individual 
freedom; of a conviction that all things human are 
relative and that the tyranny of fixed absolutes cramps 
men’s minds. It recognizes that within given limits 
of space and time, certain principles may be accepted 
as rules of unquestioned expediency, subject always 
to deterioration when circumstances change.”’ 

Unless we study this definition of a liberal outlook 
rather carefully and at the same time bear in mind 


one 
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the conception of education, as distinct from train- 
ing, we are likely to come to the snap conclusion that 
here we have ideas that may be appropriate for use 
at Harvard or Oxford but have absolutely no applica- 
tion in the military service. Search as we will through 


Sept. { 


Army Schools 


the pages of history, we find that all real lead 
tary or otherwise, have been made of the sa: 
They were men of character; they were trai 
but last and not least they were educated. 

In this connection let me give two quotati: 
first is from General Von Seeckt who in | 
‘*Thoughts of a Soldier’’—a book well worth 
—tells us: ‘‘The value of the knowledge acq 
study must not be over-estimated. The soldi 
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with the necessity for independent decision must not 
mentally search the pages of his professional encye| 
paedia nor seek to remember how the great general: of 
history, from Alexander to Zieten, would have acted 
in a similar ease. Such knowledge as that derived fvor 
the study of the history of war is only of living pra 
tical value when the wealth of detail has been incor 
porated with a man’s own mental resources.”’ 

The second quotation is taken from York von War 
temberg’s ‘‘Napoleon as a General’’: ‘The rationa 
employment of general principles marks the difference 
between the genius of the true artist and the lack o/ 
freedom of the mechanic who is dominated by rigi 
rules, and the bungler who despises all the rules and 
denies their justicfication.’’ 

Undeniably, the authors of both the aforesaid quot: 
tions had in mind the educated man and not simp; 
the trained man. The conception of education brought 
out by these military writers is the same as that e1 
unciated by Dr. Flexner. In other words to develo 
leaders military or otherwise, we must have more that 
training, we must insist on education. 

We should recognize that among our army officers 
we shall always have first, those who can be trained a1 
no more, second those who can be trained and educate 
and third, those who can neither be trained nor 
educated. For the first class there will always be sufi 
cient jobs in our army because as everywhere else muc! 
important work must always be done by the depend 
able trained man. The officer who shows by his work 
not only in school but year in and year out, that h 
belongs in the second class should be encouraged to ¢' 
to our higher schools to become educated. The third 
class which I am happy to feel is quite small, should 
be eliminated. 
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stem of schools is intended to do just these 
We shall sueceed, more and more, in accom- 
the desired results as we understand, better 
‘ter, the relationship between training and 


inger too long in the field of training for those 
capable of being educated we shall find that 
ent, when he reaches the higher schools will 
.ve diffieulty in learning to think for himself, to ac- 
nire the liberal outlook, to become educated. The 
dea of edueation should go hand in hand with train- 
ng in our lower schools so that the young student will 
arn to appreciate early in his career that if and when 
e goes on to the higher schools he will more and more 
be expected to stand on his own intellectual feet. 

[ have always thought that hitching our general 
staff eligibility to our schools was a mistake for the 
simple reason that the student is likely to feel that 
he had better accept what is given out as doctrine or 
he may find himself not on the eligible list when the 
urse is over. The measure of a school is not in what 
the student does in school so much as what he does 
ifter he leaves the school—the result of the stimula- 
tion of his thinking machinery received while a stu- 
lent. To my way of thinking the general staff eligibil- 
ty law should be repealed if for no other reason than 
t will encourage true education in our higher schools. 


Army Schools 


We know that in Europe, for years prior to the 
World War, general staff eligibility depended largely 
on school achievement and we may have gotten the 
idea from Europe. But Europe may have been wrong 
I inject a remark by General von Seeckt in speaking 
of the German army: ‘‘Perhaps in an age when so 
much was done to develop the general staff, too little 
was done to extend the training of commanding 
officers’’. Our schools train for both but do we not 
give the general staff a special halo through the elig) 
bility law? 

Our general staff officers should be trained but what 
is more important they must be educated 
possess the liberal outlook 


they must 
if our present logical gen 
eral staff system is to function in time of great stress 
To sum up: Our schools have made wonderful pro 
gress during the past decade. They leave little to be 
desired by way of training which is important, but 
what is really significant, our schools have grasped 
the idea that education is not so much the acquisition 
of knowledge but deals largely with the process of 
stimulating the student to think for himself. This 
is indeed an auspicious trend for if we continue to 
follow it, our officers’ schools will turn out to an in 
creasing extent—not an over-trained and under 
educated product—but a corps of officers who fully 
understand the proper balance that should always bi 
maintained between training and education. 




















é< NE, two, three, four! Sergeant, your step is 
too long.”” How many times have we heard 
some officer shout this on the drill field. Yet, 
just what was done about teaching the sergeant to 
march with the correct pace? 

It is a common belief that good guides are born; 
not made. Certainly nothing could be farther from 
the truth, Any man of average intelligence and 
physique, drilled in a few fundamentals, can be very 
easily developed into an excellent guide. Before we 
can expect the sergeant to properly execute close order 
drill, however, he must be drilled in a few funda- 
mentals. Since these fundamentals are essential for 
the guides, they could and should be taught to the 
whole organization simultaneously. 

How many officers who shout ‘‘Sergeant, yeur step 
is too long’’ look at other than the guide’s feet for 
the error? Yet, in most cases we will find that the in- 
creased length of the step is due to the position of the 
head. We often hear an officer state that step can 
not be maintained by looking at the feet of the man 
in front, but how many of us have stopped to analyze 
this fact and explain to the organization just why it 
is true? 

In observing close order drill we find that the lead- 
ing squads seldom lose the step while marching col- 
umn of squads; the step, however, is ragged in the 
center, and often times lost entirely in the rear. This 
same organization marching with a shorter step will 
maintain a uniform step throughout. To prove this, 
one need but march an organization 50 yards having 
the leading guide take an increased step. 

Much of the error in step is due to the position of 
the head. The prescribed pace and cadence is based 
upon the position of the soldier, i. e., head erect and 
squarely to the front; chin drawn in so that the axis 
of the head and neck is vertical; eyes straight to the 
front. Any deviation from this position of the head 
changes the length of the step in proportion to the 
amount of change in the position of the head. An 
illustration of this is found in the runner, who leans 
forward in proportion to his speed, which, of course, 
is inereased by increasing the length of the step. The 
fact that the weight of the body shifts with the move- 
ment of the head is very effectively and audibly il- 
lustrated any Saturday afternoon on every golf course 
in the country. Despite this fact, many officers be- 
lieve that the proper method of instructing guides to 
take the correct pace is to paint black lines on the 
walk in front of the barracks and have the guides 
march along that part of the walk, being careful to 
see that the feet are planted on these marks succes- 
sively. In order to insure planting the feet on the 
black lines, it is necessary that the guides tilt the 
head forward—violating the fundamental of good 
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By Captain J. H. Rustemeyer, 14th Infantry 


marching and losing what feel of step mig 
existed. This has the effect of throwing the » 


le 
balance and would result in about a half step sh; 


the man attempt to march with same feel when ;), 

head and body are earried correctly, i. e., erect 
Another common error, detrimental to good ¢| 

order drill, is the sliding of the feet in executing 


(Ne 


half step. Where the half step is prescribed fo, 
definite number of counts in the execution of a mov 
ment it is based upon a 15-inch step. If the men w| 
are taking the half steps slide the feet in so doing | 
length of the step varies and results in a ragged mov 
ment because the marching flank does not arrive j 
position with respect to the rest of the unit in tim 
to step off smoothly. Where the foot will stop wh 
it slides in taking the half step depends entirely upo 
the friction between the sole of the shoe and the su 
face over which the unit is marching. It is perfect! 
evident that the foot will slide much easier and, ther 
fore, farther over wet grass than it will over roug 
surfaced concrete, assuming the same amount of pres 
sure is exérted. Therefore, the half step, like the fu! 
step, must be executed by actually raising and plan 
ing the feet. 


The back step, although rarely used, should not 
slighted during the training in marching. How may 
organizations can execute open ranks smoothly? W 
invariably find that the rear rank is badly out 
alignment and either not far enough or too far fro: 
the front rank. The lieutenant steps off the corr 
distance in moving to his position to dress the rea 
rank and has the base file move forward or backwa: 
as is necessary, and is content to do that each tin 
that ranks are opened. Merely because of its limit 
use is no reason for neglecting the back step. It mus' 
be borne in mind that all steps are of equal importa: 
and that none should be stressed. 

Even the lowly side step should be given its shar 
of attention. In executing the side steps, we find tha’ 
not only does the cadence increase but gaps occu! 
between several files along the line. It is perfect 
obvious that this is due to lack of uniformity in th: 
length of the step. 

Most of the unsteadiness in marching and the ragg' 
execution of close order drill is due to the first a 


last steps—the first step is usually too short; the las' 
It is evident that squad righ 


step usually too long. 
ean not be executed properly and all men be in pos 
tion to step off on the sixth count (executed whil 
marching) unless the marching flank steps off wi! 
a full step on the first count. By careful observatior 
it will be found that whenever a squad fails to ste 
off on the correct count it is due to the first step. Th 
same may be said of any other movement in clos 
order drill. Failure to take a full 30-inch step on tl: 
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t is the invariable reason for lack of precision 
ng direction and formations. 

ily none of these irregularities in step can be 
by having men pace over a course that has 

‘nted on the walk in front of the barracks 

he violates the first fundamental of 

i. e., the position of the head. However, 
in organization can be expected to execute 
ler drill with precision, it must be instructed 
ing; which includes the back step and the side 

In order to train a man to march correctly 
method of showing exactly where the feet are 
planted, other than by actually watching the feet, 
must be devised. It has been shown that we can not 
rely upon the sight because to tilt the head sufficiently 
to see Where the feet are being planted throws the man 
# balance and develops an incorrect feel of the step. 
Therefore, the next best sense is that of touch, which, 
in this particular instance, is much more reliable than 
the sense of sight. 

To devise a means of teaching the soldier te march 
wy sense of feel is simple and very effective because it 
vives the individual the feel of marching while earry- 
ng the head and body in the correct position. One 
effective method is by training on what we will refer 
to in the future as a ‘‘marching course.’ 


vood 


some 


To construct a marching course requires only 129 
strips of lumber 1x4x24 inches (more or less). For 
this purpose flooring, crating material, or any similar 
umber may be used. The length may be increased 
r decreased as desired. It has been found that 24 
inches is sufficient width for the marching course and 
serves the purpose very well for any of the steps in 
quick time. These strips are then sunk in the ground 
edgewise so that enough of the edge remains above 
the surface of the ground to be easily felt with the 


foot (about 144 inch), as shown in Figure 1; 129 


Fig. 1. Marching Course 


‘trips are used so as to provide a starting and finish- 
ing strip. In sinking and setting the strips in the 
ground care must be exercised to insure that they are 
evenly spaced at 30 inches between relative points, 
otherwise the length of the marching course would 
be 128 paces plus the thickness of all the material used. 
A good method is to measure from center to center in 
setting the strips. This will obviate any error due to 
variation of the thickness of the material used. To 
teach only the step any number of strips will suffice. 
However, by the use of 129 strips it will afford an 
opportunity to time the marcher and to check the 
cadence as well as the step. 

Having properly set the strips, we are now ready 
to teach the guide the correct steps in quick time. For 
the pace it is merely a matter of placing the heels on 
the starting strip and pacing so that the heels strike 
the suecessive strips in the same manner as they were 
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Fig. 2. Back Step 


placed on the starting strip, continuing until the cor 
rect pace becomes habitual. After the guide acquires 
the correct feel of the pace, the question of cadence can 
be taken up by timing the march over the course 

The back step can be taken up on the same march 
ing course, as shown in Figure 2 


Due to the fact that the side step is only 10 inches, 
| ) | 
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Fig. 3. Side Step 


each step is not measured. But a surprising degree of 
accuracy can be obtained by using the same marching 
Figure 3. This 
check on every third complete step 
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course, as shown in gives a 
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Fig. 4. Steps for Pivot Men 
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A considerable variation between the first and see- tion is given at such time as to cause the cha 
ond steps will be found at the beginning of the train- made on the marching course. 
ing. Because of this and the fact that the training is The number of men that can be trained s )y)};,, 
individual, all men become very enthusiastic and will eously on one marching course is limited on! 
devote much time to stepping along the course out- length of the course. At least one blank st) 
side of drill hours. With this in view, wherever pos- be left between men in order to permit fri 
sible the marching course should be laid out where it movement. More interval is desirable if ava 
will be convenient to the barracks. It is especially that the error of one man will not interfere with », 
desirable to have it located in the vicinity of where the other man. 
troops stand retreat. 


t 
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The coach and pupil method is very applicable 
The marching course may be used to train pivot men this training and tends to spur enthusiasm. It , 
to take the correct step, as shown in Figure 4. also be found beneficial to have the men count 


In this training the men are posted in prolongation of even give their own commands. 


and opposite one of the strips and at such distance If properly conducted, this part of the training y 
from the course as to permit the line to be moved for- do much toward developing smoothness in close orde, 


ward by command. The command for changing direc- rill and will certainly develop steadiness in marching 
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The Imponderables in an Estimate of the 
Situation 


As Illustrated by Stonewall Jackson’s Valley Campaign 


By Colonel Weston Jenkins, 390th Infantry 


I{E finest mental training for civil as well as mili- 
tary life in the solving of problems by that sys- 
natie process of thought taught in our service 
s the ‘‘Estimate of the Situation.’’ No student can 
repeatedly go through this methodical weighing and 
mparison of the pertinent factors of a situation with- 
t forming habits of mind which will be invaluable to 
m, regardless of the vocation he pursues. Yet, useful 
; these exercises are, the most important factors in an 
Estimate of the Situation are left out of every problem 
We take account of relative strengths; the 
mount of artillery the writer of the problem has as- 
jgned to us as against the amount he has given the 
nemy. We can count noses and we can count tanks. 
Ve can measure the miles we have to go and compare 
with the distance the enemy has to march, 


ye solve. 


‘Then take the result, as you readily see, 
Add seven and ninety and two, 
Subtract seventeen and the answer must be 
Exactly and perfectly true.’’ 


But it isn’t always exactly and perfectly true. In- 
ferior and poorly equipped armies have repeatedly de- 
feated superior, well equipped forees. The favorite 
horse has often been the last in the field. There is 
‘vidently something else we must take into account; 
something beside guns and tanks and a count of noses. 
Obviously, we must weigh carefully the balance of ma- 
terial forces, but unless we use it in conformity with 
the higher factors, unless we understand the human 
equation, our superiority of force may prove an il- 
iusion., 

What factors did Washington utilize at Valley Forge 
and Joan of Are at Orleans? What did the Japanese 
werlook at Shanghai? What unseen forces did Lee 
ind Jackson control, which McClellan and Pope could 
not grasp? What did Napoleon mean by ‘‘In war the 
moral is to the physical as three is to one’’? What are 
these elusive things that are three times more powerful 
than guns and numbers and tanks and airplanes? 

The Imponderables—the things of the mind and 
spirit and soul that cannot be weighed or measured or 
touched, yet have in them the power to move mountains 
and conquer the world. Stronger than bands of steel, 
more powerful than T. N. T., yet insubstantial, they 
exist as latent forces, waiting to be tapped by those 
who know their existence and understand their use. 

Of themselves, the Imponderables can do nothing. 
What man by taking thought can add a cubit to his 
stature? Elan, unless properly directed, is apt to 
lead to foolhardy sacrifice ; unreasoning faith only pro- 


duces martyrs. But Cromwell took directed faith and 
elan and forged a thunderbolt. It is when one under- 
stands how the Imponderables impinge on the human 
mind, how they can breed fears, excite enthusiasm, 
paralyze initiative or reach into unexpected depths of 
endurance, that they make themselves felt and may be 
used to exert a physical influence on human works. 

It is difficult to put these matters in a lesson to be 
solved. No teacher can write into a problem the break 
ing point of a sturdy will. Hopes, aspirations, fears 
and loftiness of soul have no unit of measure suscepti 
ble of exact definition or to comparison by mathematical 
computation. We must be in the living presence of 
these things to understand and evaluate them. 

Yet they are susceptible to systematic examination 
and evaluation—not in a problem on paper, perhaps, 
but in the serious business of war. The great captains 
have all used them. Joan of Are had a wonderful 
grasp of the Imponderables and their use. Here was 
an unlettered, poor peasant girl, sixteen years old, her 
life spent in the narrow routine of a medieval village ; 
a shepherdess given to dreams and visions; yet the first 
army she ever saw, she commanded and led to victory. 
Her history is so surrounded with myth and legend 
that it is difficult to extract the real facts, but we know 
she was no figurehead. She saw clearly the combina 
tions necessary for victory and it was her ideas, trans 
lated into action, which led to success. 
that the old soldiers who surrounded her were an 
exceedingly efficient staff but lacked imagination 
and that Joan’s clear mind and lofty soul understood 
how the patriotism and religious fervor dormant in 
the French could be roused into action by a proper 
use of the Imponderables. It would be of wonderful 
interest and value if we could piece together Joan of 
Are’s estimates of the situation and understand how 
she evaluated the Imponderables. However, history 
as a rule only tells us of the results of the combinations 
of the great captains and but little of the process of 
thought which led up to the result; how much weight 
they attached to this and why they rejected that. 

One of the great masters of the Imponderables was 
Thomas Johnathon, better known as ‘‘Stonewall”’, 
Jackson. Fortunately, his campaigns have been studied 
by careful historians and we can come measurably 
near judging how he cast his Estimates of the Situa- 
tion. The most reticent of generals before a battle, he 
made a practice of afterward enlightening his staff as 
to why he made the moves which puzzled them so at 
the time. 


It is possible 
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There seem to have been but two tangible factors 
he gave any weight to at all. Numbers opposed to him, 
he ignored—he had to. Supply and equipment, he 
perforce had to be content with what he had, which 
was little. His plans were built around the Imponder- 
ables which, with the tangible of mobility, he used to 
concentrate on the one sensitive spot at the eritical 
time and won victories against overwhelming odds. 

Let us turn to the battle of Kernstown. 

MAP PROBLEM No. 1 
Imponderables in 
An Estimate of the Situation 
Maps: General Map: Virginia and Maryland 1862. 

GENERAL Situation: The Potomac River is the 

boundary between two hostile states. Blue, north, and 
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Gray, south. Gray, formerly a part of the ] 
tion, seceded the previous year, since which ¢ 
has been a state of war between them. 1 
capitol is at Washington, the Gray at Richm 

The main Blue army (180,000) has concent; 
the vicinity of Washington, another army 
eovers the Potomac River from Harpers | 
Cumberland with Headquarters at Frederick 
there is a reserve of 4500 men. This army h:; 
ditional force of 4500 men at Romney. A 
Blue army occupies western Virginia and 
Staunton. In addition to these forces, Washing 
Fort Monroe have permanent garrisons. 

The main Gray army (50,000) covers Manass 


tion. 


Its right rests on Fredericksburg wher 
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roops, its left on Winchester where there are 
| arms, known as the Army of the Valley. 
» this latter force with the main body at 
Junetion there are some 4000 troops at Lees- 
separate force of 11,000 is at Yorktown fac- 
atened invasion from Fort Monroe. Some 
are at Staunton protecting the upper Shenan- 
ey, and Richmond has a small garrison. 
all the Gray troops in the theatre of opera- 
No assistance can be expected from other 


is been spending the winter equipping and 

his armies and is expected to initiate an in- 

Gray territory in the near future. Gray has 

» winter in minor operations, in consolidating 

nositions and in preparations to meet the expected 
ring offensive. 

ie resources are ample for any emergency. It 

ids command of the sea and its armies are fully 

uipped and supplied. Gray’s resources are limited. 

Its armies are miserably clad and supplied, and poor- 

pped. 

is well trained and determined with good 

Gray is well trained and has exceptionally 

morale due to previous victories. Gray’s cavalry 

: superior to Blue’s but his artillery is inferior. 

The climate is mild, although rather rainy in the 
spring. Main roads are fair except in the immediate 
vicinity of the armies where movement cuts them up 
nd artillery and transport have difficulty in move- 
ent. Side roads are generally bad. 

Both Blue and Gray have unflinching determination 

prosecute the war to the finish. 

SpeciAL Situation: The Gray Army of the Valley, 
three work brigades of infantry (3600 rifles) with six 
batteries of artillery and one small regiment of cavalry 
ittached, from positions in and about Winchester, has 
spent the winter covering the Shenandoah Valley and 
observing the Blue forees along the upper Potomac 
and in western Virginia. In the latter part of 
February, Blue forces advanced from Harpers Ferry 
and threatened Winchester with 23,000 troops. During 
the period 7-9 March, Gray forces at Manassas June- 
tion and Leesburg retired south of the Rappahannock 
River. Instructions previously issued to the Command- 
ing General of the Army of the Valley stated this re- 
lirement was contemplated and that he was to conform 
0 it, delaying the enemy to his front as long as he 
ould. These instructions were construed by General 
‘Army of the Valley’’ as not requiring a deeper retire- 
ment than the oceasion demanded. Accordingly on 11 
March he retired forty miles to Woodstock, and Win- 
chester was occupied in force by Blue. 

On 17 March the main Blue army started its move- 
ment from Washington to Fort Monroe by water, with 
Richmond as its ultimate objective. On 8 March Gen- 
eral “‘Army of the Valley’’ requested reinforcements 
hinting that with them he could seriously disturb Blue 
plans but his request was refused. Shortly after he 


received further instructions, the gist of which was 
as follows: 


; 


‘You are to employ the invaders of the Valley 


without exposing yourself to the danger of de 
feat, by keeping so near the enemy as to prevent 
him from making any detachments to reinfore: 
the main Blue army, but not so near that you 
might be compelled to fight.’’ 
After occupying Winchester, the Blue army consoli 
dated its positions and, leaving some 10,000 troops 
just south of Winchester, started a withdrawal of the 
remainder, 

By 20 March the general Blue plan was divined as 
a converging movement on Richmond with the main 
effort moving from Washington by water to some base 
along the lower Chesapeake Bay, while a strong force 
moving overland was to cooperate. 

On the evening of 21 March, General *‘ Army of the 
Valley’’ received reports from his cavalry that the 
Blue force to his front had been reduced by recent 
detachments to some 5000 or 6000 troops and was re 
tiring. Wagon trains had been observed moving east 
ward from Winchester. 

Required: General ‘‘Army of the Valley’s’’ ‘‘ Esti 
mate of the Situation’’ as of 8:00 p. m. 21 March, 1862 
A Solution 
General ‘‘Army of the Valley’s’’ Estimate of the 
Situation as of 8:00 p. m., 21 March, 1862 

1. Mission. 

As stated it reads: 

‘*To employ the invaders of the Valley without ex 
posing yourself to defeat by keeping so near the 
enemy to prevent him from making any detachments 
to reinforce the main Blue army, but not so near you 
might be compelled to fight.’’ 

While these instructions embody the letter of his 
instructions, the Commanding General ‘‘ Army of the 
Valley’’ reads more into them than appears on th« 
surface and seeks the spirit behind them. 

Carefully analyzed these instructions convey two 
separate and distinct thoughts: 

(1) The result to be effected: i. e. to prevent Blue 

from reinforcing his main effort by detach 
ing troops now facing the Army of the Val 
ley ; 
General instructions limiting the manner by) 
which the result is to be effected; i. e. by 
pressing the enemy closely but not to risk an 
engagement. 

General ‘‘Army of the Valley’’ decided that his 
real mission lay in the result he was to accomplish, and 
his instructions as to how he was to effect this result 
were only binding while effective. If at any time they 
were not effective and did not accomplish the end, if 
other means were indicated as necessary, he was will 
ing to run counter to that part of his instructions 
limiting his actions. The longer he pondered over th« 
problem before him, the broader it seemed, until he 
‘elt that any move of his which simply retained the 
Blue forces now in the vicinity would be inadequate, 
that the spirit of his mission justified, the more dar 
ing strategy of drawing upon his little army, other 
forces destined for the main Blue effect. 

In this he was exhibiting his character as a great 
general. The ordinary general would have looked main- 
ly to that part of his instructions advising him to keep 
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in touch with the enemy without bringing on a general 
engagement. A good general might have seen further 
and attempted by pressing close to prevent any de- 
tachments from being made, but still kept from a 
general engagement, thus carrying out his instructions 
to the letter. But, it takes a truly great general to so 
work himself into the spirit of his instructions that he 
feels the full strength of all the forces which underly 
the strategy of a campaign and is able to diseard the 
unessential and concentrate on the essence of the 
matter. So General ‘‘Army of the Valley’’ construes 
his real mission as follows: 
‘*To induce Blue to retain in the Valley all troops 
in the vicinity and draw upon himself all pos- 
sible forces intended to reinforce the main Blue 
effort.’’ 

How? is a matter for the Estimate to determine. 

2. Opposing Forces. 

(a) Own Forces. 

Composition and Strength: Three brigades infantry 
(3600 rifles), six batteries and one regiment cavalry 
(600 sabres). The infantry and five batteries are con- 
centrated at Woodstock, while the cavalry with one 
battery is in close touch with the Blue outposts south 
of Winchester. Physical condition of troops—good; 
Morale—high; Training—good. They are troops sea- 
soned by several campaigns and elated by previous 
victories. 

Supply is barely sufficient, transportation is erude, 
clothing, rags; the men look more like scarecrows than 
soldiers—nothing is bright but their rifles. 

Other Gray troops: The nearest are about fifty 
miles away along the Rapahannock where Gray’s main 
army, some 40,000 men, is poised ready either to face 
a Blue advance from Washington or to move southeast 
of Richmond, whichever will be required. No help can 
be expected from these troops who are facing the main 
Blue effort. Indeed, instead of expecting assistance, he 
must render it; any move made by the Army of the 
Valley must help the main Gray force. The total of 
all Gray troops in the theatre of operations is some- 
what over 80,000 of all arms. 

(b) Enemy Forces. 

Composition and Strength: 180,000 troops have been 
concentrated in and about Washington, of which an 
undetermined number have been put enroute for the 
Yorktown area. 4500 are near Fredericksburg, 23,000 
along the upper Potomac of which 9000 are at Win- 
chester and about the same number at Harpers Ferry. 
4500 are at Romney and a number of smaller detach- 
ments in western Virginia. Including the garrisons 
of the Washington defenses, Blue has nearly 250,000 
men in the theatre of operations. These forces consist 
of the proper complements of all arms. 

Physical condition and training—fine. 

Morale—good but not as high as Gray. 

Supply and equipment—the best and most com- 
plete unlimited resources can furnish. 

While a large number of these troops are tied to 
the defense of localities, such as Washington and the 
upper Potomac, still an overwhelming number can be 
concentrated for a mobile offensive operation. 

(ec) Relative Combat Strength: General ‘‘ Army of 
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the Valley’’ estimates that the enemy has 500i) to gy met 
men to his immediate front, but 12,000 mor. aro ; 

or near the Valley which, with 4500 near Frede ick 9), bart 


4500 at Romney and some scattered detachme: 
be called in and available in three days o1 
while the force immediately facing him is on|, ¢, Gra) 
fifteen percent stronger than he, nearly 30, x 
troops, or seven times his own strength, car 
centrated on him in a few days. grou} 
The main armies have not fully developed their }jn.. 
of action as yet, but the whole Blue force outnymbex 
Gray three to one and his mobile field army, wh; Bihe | 
will probably consist of from 120,000 to 175,000 troop 
will outnumber Gray anywhere between the prop Fore 
tion of three to two up to two to one in the field. f 
Gray has withdrawn to the line of the Rapahann 
with his main army. IS | 


Blue troops to General ‘‘Army of the Valley’; nte 
front are initiating a rearward and easterly moveny 
It hardly seems within the bounds of possibility tha; ro! 
this little army of 4200 men in the Valley ean influence ap) 
vitally the movements of a host sixty times its s vt 
The material factors are preponderantly against Ge: trat 
eral ‘‘Army of the Valley,’’ monstrously so. But . * 
have not as yet considered the Imponderables in t ln 
ease. saf 

These General ‘‘Army of the Valley’’ evaluates as : 
follows: the 

(1) By virtue of its constitution the Blue command lel 
rests eventually in the hands of the President of th lir 
country. He operates as a rule through his Secretary Va 
of War who gives directions to the high military eo ly 
mand. At the present time the command of al! Blu wi 


armies rests in one general (McClellan) who is i: D 
supreme command, but answerable to and removab 0 


by the President. General ‘‘ Army of the Valley”’ has sti 
noted, however, that while the chain of command sup- su 
posedly runs from the President through the Secretar al 
of War and the supreme military commander to the m 
various armies, there has at times been a tendency for 
the President and Secretary of War to usurp pure! g 
military functions; that sometimes one and sometimes p 
the other would issue orders to army and detachment g 
commanders over the head of the supreme military con I 
mander. t 
Here is the first Imponderable. Divided command I 
and authority. 
(2) General ‘‘Army of the Valley’’ has noted 
the attitude of the Blue press and people, and also i! 


the Blue administration, a certain lack of confidence 
in their General of the Armies, although the Blue arm) 
itself has implicit confidence in him. Then, too, cer 
tain rumors have it that there is a serious differenc 
of opinion between the administration and the Ge! 
eral of the Armies as to the plan of operations most 
desirable. 

Here is the second Imponderable: Disunited councis 
and lack of confidence. 

(3) General ‘‘ Army of the Valley’’ knows that Blu 
places a very high value on the inviolability of ther 
capitol, Washington. There are a number of excellen' 
reasons why they should. 

(a) With their capitol captured, the Blue govern 
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‘hine would be dislocated and even if moved (6) He has faith in himself and in the justice of 
locality, the interference would be em- his cause. He feels that the driving power of his will 


to victory is stronger than his opponents’, for he knows 
irge number of Blue citizens hold the opinion exactly what he wants to do and they are restricted 
var should terminate even at the price of by a cautious uncertainty. 
ming a separate nation permanently. At the (7) Together with these six Imponderables, Gen 
ne inactive and silent, a hostile occupation eral ‘‘Army of the Valley’’ has a deep religious faith 
itol would encourage the open activity of this which is rare in any age. He honestly and completely 
rhaps with disastrous results upon the prose- believes that Divine Providence will aid a just caus 
the war. if reverently invoked. His whole life and character 
en more important is the probability that if is built around the conviction that while the Divine 
capitol were captured, foreign powers would Will operates through the works and minds of men, 
» Gray as a separate and independent country. it is a direct influence which in the end is conclusive 
recognition would have far-reaching results and final. His faith is that of Cromwell, ‘‘Trust in 
, the prosecution of the war. It might endanger od and keep your powder dry.”’ 
lockade Blue has enforced against Gray throngh General ‘‘ Army of the Valley’’ then has seven Im 
‘; command of the sea; it might even lead to foreign ponderables which he can use to offset the enormous 
ntervention. inequality of material force which confronts him: 
b) Blue, early in the war, was defeated in close (1) Divided authority and command in the hostile 
roximity to Washington and for several days the ranks ; 
apitol was open to capture. The memory of the panic 2) Divided councils and lack of confidence of Blus 
t that time is fresh in the minds of the Blue adminis- in their commander ; 
tration (3) The extreme anxiety of Blue for his Capitol 
So here we have the third Imponderable: A keen, coupled with its vulnerability ; 
most morbid anxiety on the part of Blue for the The cautiousness and irresolution of the Blu 
safety of its eapitol. commanders ; 
Washington is particularly vulnerable. It lies on (5) His own faith in the fighting value and mobilit) 
the very frontier of the two states; it has no natural of his troops and in his cause; 
lefenses and it can be attacked easily, either from the (6) His faith in his own will to conquer ; 
lireetion of Manassas or from Harpers Ferry down the (7) His complete faith in Divine Providence. 
Valley of the Potomac. It is separated from its whol- (We will see what use he makes of these Imponder 
ly loyal population by the border State of Maryland, ables. ) 
which, while nominally Blue territory, is highly sympa- Enemy Situation: 
thetie with the Gray cause. One of the two lines of (a) Plans open to enemy. 
ommunications between Washington and the loyal General ‘‘Army of the Valley’’ knows enough of 
states from which the army draws its replacements and the enemy’s general plan to realize that the main 
supplies is a railroad and canal paralleling the Potomae effort is directed on Richmond, the Gray capitol. He 
ind passing through Harpers Ferry. The Blue ad- knows this effort is in the nature of a converging at 
ministration ’s fears are not entirely groundless. tack, partly overland, through Manassas Junction and 
4) There is another Imponderable which has en- Fredericksburg and partly by water to some base on 
gaged General ‘‘ Army of the Valley’s’’ attention: the Chesapeake Bay, and thence by land toward Rich 
personality of the Blue commanders, their intellectual mond. He understands that from 125,000 to 150,000 
grasp of the situation and their strength of character. men are available to Blue for these operations and 
He knows the prestige of victory is with Gray. From that Gray has only 70,000 to 80,000 men to oppose 
the caution exhibited by the Blue commanders in’ them. 
previous campaigns he believes, confronted by unex- In his immediate front his cavalry reports evidence 
pected and puzzling moves, the Blue generals will of the enemy withdrawing and detaching troops to the 
prove irresolute. Following this reasoning he feels east. This may either mean that Blue is 
they will place an over-emphasis on the importance of (1) evacuating the Valley entirely, or 
any aggressive moves Gray may make. (2) detaching troops to reinforce their 
So the fourth Imponderable lies in the cautions, effort, leaving a force to contain him. 
character and irresolute minds of the opposing com- (b) Analysis of possible enemy plans. 
manders, General ‘‘Army of the Valley’’ discards the first 
5) The fifth Imponderable is the relative fighting contingency as unsound from the hostile viewpoint 
spirit of the Gray and Blue troops. General ‘‘Army Why should they evacuate the Valley entirely? They 
of the Valley,’’ while not underestimating his adver- have not been defeated and there is still his force there 
saries’ fighting ability, has faith in the superior morale to be observed and contained. 
of his own troops, for Victory so far has perched on He feels it is much closer to the truth that Blue is 
their bayonets and they are fighting on their own ter-_ retiring to better consolidate his position, that he will 
ritory in defense of their own homes. With good leave a comparatively small force to observe and con- 
reason he believes the mobility of his own troops is tain him and is detaching what troops he can spare 
superior to the enemy. to reinforce the main Blue effort. 


main 
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This is the very thing his mission is to prevent. 
But he knows that all factors point to the fact that 
this detachment is in harmony with Blue plans and 
seems practicable, for why should not the ‘‘Army of 
the Valley,’’ a mere 4,000 or 5,000 men, be contained 
by a relatively small force? Even should Blue over- 
estimate his strength, no supposedly sane man could 
believe that such a small foree as Gray ean possibly 
have in the Valley could seriously interfere with the 
Blue plans. 

Own Situation: 
Plans open to General ‘‘ Army of the Valley.’’ 

1. He could observe the Blue force in the Valley 
keeping his main body intact and while constituting 
a threat to refrain from any 
volving his force seriously. 

2. He could advance cautiously against Blue and 
while not committing himself too seriously might, by 


(a) 


close engagement in- 


a show of aggressiveness, induce Blue to recall the de 
tachments now moving eastwardly. 

3. He could attack Blue vigorously and, by press 
ing the action, draw on himself not only the Blue de- 
tachments now moving from the Valley but other 
troops destined for the main Blue effort. 

4. He might retire in conformity with the rest of 
the Gray army. 

(b) Analysis of plans. 

General ‘‘Army of the Valley’’ rejects plan No. 4 
at once; while his orders previously received might be 
urged in extenuation of this in 
conforms to his mission as he sees it. 


Plan No. 1 


vagement—he 


course, it no way 
keeping contact but avoiding an en- 
While in apparent 
harmony with that part of his instructions which states 
how his mission is to be performed, he considers it re- 
pellent to his real mission, i. e. to induce Blue to de- 
tach troops from his main effort. 

Plan No. 2 


vantages. 


rejects also. 


a cautious aggressive—has certain ad- 
It seems practicable. While he is not quite 
sure of the strength of the foree Blue has left in the 
Valley to contain him, he feels he would not be run- 
ning too great a risk. If he is outnumbered and re- 
pulsed he could, by a show of aggressiveness, still con- 
stitute a threat which would require watching by 
Blue. The cautiousness of the Blue commanders will 
probably cause them to recall at least some of the 
troops recently detached. Thus the plan would prob- 
ably fulfill the mission as outlined in his instructions. 

However, there are risks. However weak Blue’s 
strength in the immediate vicinity may be he can call 
superior numbers to his assistance in a few days. A 
cautious attack which was not altogether successful 
might increase Blue’s confidence even to the point 
where he would feel he could handle the situation 
without recalling the detachments. 

But over and above all these considerations, Gen- 
eral ‘‘Army of the Valley’’ knows his real mission, 
as he sees it, would not be fulfilled by any such pro- 
gram. What is needed, and needed desperately by 
Gray, is something which will cause a complete change 
in Blue’s plans. 

Plan No. 3—a vigorous attack. 

Advantages. It is practicable; the force opposed to 
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him does not seem to be more than a rear ™ 
it will probably be unexpected, thus havince 
ment of surprise. It will set in motion the | 
ables he has considered, for a strong aggress 
ment is related to all the factors which mak 
Imponderables. 
] Blue will offensive 

Valley, even if made by a small force, is t} 


believe any 


to an advance by larger forces, striking at 
of the advancing Blue armies. This will 
for the safety of Washington which can 
via Harpers Ferry and the Valley of th 
or from Ashby’s or Snickers Gap. 

(2 It will be certain to diminish the con! 
the Blue administration and populace in the 
in Chief. He will wish to continue his own 
move against the Gray capital, already 
they will wish to modify it for the ge 
curity of Washington. 


Way ; 
(3) These factors will inevitably operat 
tegrate the unity of Blue command. The P 
and Secretary of War will be unable to resist 
ing directly with military operations. 
(4) <A bold attack will prey on the caut 
of the They will not w 
it and the uncertainity will paralyze their ini 
(5) His force is small, but it is all he has a: 
While confronted with superior 1 
bers, the enemy is scattered, he is concentrated 
he is to strike at all, now is the time. His fait 
the mobility of his troops and their fighting s; 
leads him to believe that he ean risk an encounter a 
retain the initiative even if Blue concentrates < 
(6) His faith in the morale of his troops ar 
his own will to conquer is based on confidence in | 
self and his cause, aided by Divine Providence 
There are certain disadvantages: 


Blue commanders. 


he can expect. 


(] If the Blue commanders act with t 
he will shortly be confronted with superior numbers 

If the Blue administration penetrates his 
and realizes how few the numbers are at his disposa 
it may allow the plans of its general to proceed wit 
out interference. In that case, General ‘‘ Army of t! 
Valley’’ might win a local victory which would be t 
dearly purchased at the price of casualties with 
any corresponding benefit to the Gray cause. A me! 
tactical advantage, unless it affected the strategi 
situation, would be a barren victory. 

(2) He may be defeated and open up the Val 
to a Blue penetration, a contingency that might ™ 
quire detachments from the main Gray army, whic 
they cannot spare, but might be obliged to dispate! 
to extricate him from the difficulty. He would the 
probably be blamed by the publie for disobedien 
of orders. 

We will not enter into the tactical Estimate of t 
Situation dealing with the factors which General 
‘‘Army of the Valley’’ believe favor a tactical victor) 
for his army. Suffice it to say that the enemy to his 
front was reported in but slightly superior numbers 
and that an envelopment of the hostile right, promise: 
success. 

General ‘‘ Army of the Valley’s’’ Decision : 


resolu 


aesig 
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tack the hostile foree at Winchester envelop- 
ht flank and drive it north with the purpose 
r a threat at Washington, drawing toward 


. ndoah Valley and to the defense of the Blue 
ops destined for the main Blue effort.”’ 
* * * 


rmity with this decision on 23 March 1862, 


Stor Jackson attacked the Union forees at Kerns- 


found the enemy in greater strength and 
ndled than he had expected and, after a 
ontested action, Jackson was defeated. But 
pressed the attack with great resolution and 
Under the cover 
ess he drew off his army in good order and 
inmolested by the enemy. 


the Union forces roughly 


He had suffered a tactical defeat where he sought 
but his ageressive boldness and his appre- 
the Imponderables had set mighty forces 

tion. That night a Confederate soldier with the 
amiliarity of that army and in that atmosphere 
langer which, short of death, is the greatest leveler 
approached ‘‘Old Jack’? who was warming 

s hands at a eamp fire. 

‘General,’’ he said, ‘‘the Yankees are in Winchester 

toht 

Winchester is a very fine place to be in,’’ returned 

General. 
Nothing abashed, his visitor went on, ‘‘General, it 
as reported that the Yankees were retreating but I 
n they were retreating after us.’’ 

With his eyes fixed on the burning logs, Jackson 

plied slowly and impressively, ‘‘I think I may say 

am satisfied, Sir.’’ 

There has been some doubt whether Stonewall Jack 


son realized the extent of his success at the time, but 


en he expressed himself as ‘‘satisfied’’ in the midst 
defeat, he must surely have been looking beyond 
he affairs of the moment. He knew what he had 


lone. He knew his carefully laid plans would de 


elop. He knew that the Imponderables he had set 
n motion would reach out and elose like a vise on 


the will of the authorities at Washington and paralyze 
the initiative of the Union commanders. And he was 
‘ight. His aggressive move, so well timed, upset the 
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whole Union plan of campaign. They could not con 
eeive that his attack at Kernstown was simply the 
bold move of a small foree. To them it was an ad 
vance guard action, the prelude to an invasion o 


northern territory with Washington as its objective 

As Jackson had anticipated, Lincoln and Stantor 
took over the direction of the Union armies, thus de 
strovying unity of command. They ordered back to 
the Valley all troops detached to aid MeClellan in the 
Peninsula; they diverted McDowell and his corps 
which was MeClellan’s right wing and placed hin 
covering Washington, violating the principles of co 
operation and mass 

By the battle of Kernstown and subsequent moves 
known as the Valley Campaign, Jackson paralyzed the 
initiative of the Federal command and had Stanto 
ordering troops over all northern Virginia. So, Me 
Clellan’s army, deprived of MeDowell’s corps, was 
defeated by Lee, reinforced by Jackson, while it was 
astride the Chickahominy, and enough Union troops 
to crush Lee were searching vainly for Jackson over 
a hundred miles away and protecting a capitol whic! 
was not in danger. The Imponderables were working 
hard. 

With a hostile force three times his own strength in 
the theatre of operations, Lee, with Jackson’s aid, con 
centrated a superior force on the critical wing of the 
enemy and defeated him. Certainly strategy could 
do no more. It was not the heaviest battalions but th« 
Imponderables rightly appreciated and properly a} 
plied, which won the victory 

The field of strategy is not the sole place the Im 
ponderables work. They exist, not only in the rarified 
air of the high command, but in the more restricted 
spheres of the regiment, battalion, company and pla 
toon. Those who command armies are few but any 
officer, no matter what his grade, is an important lin! 
in the military chain, and in campaign a junior ma) 
suddenly be confronted with a tremendous responsibi! 
ity which no one can handle but himself. Often im 
portant issues hang on the decision of the man on 
the spot. A proper appreciation of the Imponderables 
by a subordinate officer may well be the deciding fae 
ior in a situation momentous in its consequences 
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1. Description—tThe antiaircraft sight consists of 
a lateral lead bar and a vertical lead bar each of 
which is provided with a large peep aperture at one 
end and a long slot at the other end. These bars are 
attached to the slide of the present machine gun rear 
sight and are adjustable for the direction of flight and 
for various target speeds from 80 miles per hour to 
200 or more miles per hour, in graduations of 20 miles 
per hour. (See Figure 1.) The top of the front 
sight cover on the machine gun is used as a guide for 
aligning the peep in the lead bar on the target. 

The theory of the lead bar is based on the principle 
that the angular lead required to place the cone of 
fire on a rapidly moving target of uniform rate of 
speed and at an altitude of less than 1,000 feet, is ap- 
proximately constant for all ranges up to 800 yards; 
and for ranges between 800 and 1,000 yards the large 
dispersion of the cone of fire compensates for the 
theoretical error in the lead. Also for ranges under 
800 yards the dispersion is such as to allow for an 
error between the sight setting and the speed of the 
target of from 30 to 40 miles per hour. This principle 
is further amplified and illustrated diagrammatically in 
Figures 2 and 3. 

Figure 4 illustrates the percentage of target area 
exposed to fire in parallel and oblique flight. It will 
be noted that the minimum fire effect is obtained when 
the target is at the maximum range and is gradually 
increased as the range decreases; that the maximum 
fire effect is at the minimum range; and that at all 
times the target is within the cone of fire. The jump 
of the gun, minor errors in the alignment of sights, 
the steadiness with which the gun is held, and the 
large dispersion incident to this class of fire, are fac- 
tors which, under average conditions, permit of a 
variation in the speed of the target of from 30 to 40 
miles per hour without any loss of accuracy. 
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In practice, the lead bars are set to correspond wit! 
the known practical speed of the hostile attack avia 
tion and checked from time to time by observation 
The vertical lead bar remains fixed; the lateral lead 
bar is swung on its pivot to correspond with the direc 
tion in which the target is travelling. 


The gunner does not estimate ranges, speeds or alt 


tudes. All he is concerned with is the direction of 
flight. If the target is coming directly toward hin 
or approximately so, he uses the vertical lead bar. I! 
it is passing parallel to his front or at an obliqu 
angle thereto, he uses the parallel lead bar with th: 
peep on the opposite side of the gun from which th 
target is approaching. 

The lead bars are attached to the rear 
slide cap by tapping it to receive any standard thu! 
serew. The antiaircraft aperture on the rear sight 
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Fig. 2. Relation of target to cone of fire. Speed of target, 100 M.P. H. Distance traveled by the target is computed from time of 
fight of caliber -30 bullet. The solid line trapezoids indicate position of target when looking through the sight. The broken line 
trapezoids indicate position of target when the stream of bullets intersects the path of the target. 


irift slide should be filed off so as to give full vision 
through the vertical lead bar. 

2. Targets —a. Aiming.—The aiming target con- 
sists of a machine gun target pasted to the regular 
5’ x 3’ machine gun target frame. The blank side of 
he target is exposed. Two black aiming silhouettes 
are pasted on the left end of the target as shown in 
Figure 6. Two light pencil lines are drawn from the 
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Fig. 7. AA-A: Parrellel and Vertical Target. AA-B: Oblique 
Target. AA-C: Maneuvering Target 


silhouettes and parallel to the upper edge of the 
target. These lines represent the direction of flight 
but should not be visible from the firing line. The 
black aiming silhouettes are cut from blank paper or 
target centers. The silhouette for the parallel target 
is 10% inches long, 134 inches wide at one end and 




















Fig. 3. 


334 inches wide at the other end. The silhouette for 
the vertical target is 7 inches long over all; the small 
end is cut to a radius of ¥g inch and the larger end to 
a radius of 1% inches. 

b. Ftring.—There are four types of firing targets, 
each representing a type of airplane flight. These 
targets are printed on the blank side of the standard 
machine gun target according to the dimensions given 
in Figure 7. These targets are: 

(1) Target AA-A.—This target is called the paral- 
lel target. The blank scoring spaces represent the 
path travelled by an airplane in parallel flight. This 
target is also used for the vertical target by setting the 
target frame on end as shown in Figure 8. 

(2) Target AA-B.—The diagram on this target 
represents the path covered by an airplane in oblique 
flight. 

(3) Target AA-C.—The diagram on this target 
represents the path of an airplane maneuvering, that 
is, changing course, speed and altitude. 

c. Target Braces.—The target braces consist of a 
set of frames for holding the targets during the firing 
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Effect of trajectory with reference to target at ranges from 100 to 1000 yards when firing with Negrotto Sight. Target 


at each range is represented by smal) circle. 
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Fig. 4. 
exercises. The purpose of these frames is to raise the 
targets off the ground to prevent ground ricochets. 
These braces are made of light material as shown in 
Figure 8. 

3. How to Use the Sight—a. Front Sight—The 
top of the front sight cover is used as the front sight, 
and not the front sight blade, as used for ground fire. 
(See Figure 9.) 

b. Vertical Lead Bar.—The lead 
shown in Figure 10 is used for aiming the gun on all 
vertical targets, that is, targets approaching the gun 
Figure 13 is the correct way 


vertical bar as 


and passing overhead. 
of aligning the vertical lead bar and front sight on a 
vertical sleeve target. 

c. The vertical lead bar is also used for aiming on 
targets approaching the gun at an oblique angle when 
the course of the target is such that when it passes the 
gun, the minimum range from the gun to the target 
is less than 100 yards; when the minimum range is 
greater than 100 yards the lateral lead bar is used. 


Percent of Target Area Exposed to Fire When Target Isin Parallel Flight, and Sight Setting Corresponds to Target Speed 


d. Lateral Lead Bar.—tThe lateral 
Figure 1] for aiming 
targets in parallel flight, that is, passing across 
front of the gun. When the target is flying from 

to right across the front of the gun, the latera 
bar is swung to the right hand side of the gun as s| 

in Figure 12 and to the left hand side when the target 
is flying from right to left as shown in Figure 14 
Figures 12 and 14 also show the correct alignment 
sights on sleeve targets in parallel flight. Figu 
and 17 show the correct alignment of sights 
airplane in flight. 

e. Vertical Aiming Target.—The silhouett: 
target represents the sleeve target as it appears t 
gunner when towed by an airplane in vertical flight 

f. Parallel Aiming Target.—The silhouette on t 
target represents the sleeve target as it appears to 1 


lead 


shown in is used 


gunner when towed by an airplane in parallel flig 
that is. passing across the front sight of the gun 
The target on the left of the group shown in F 
































“l to be flying from left to right. 


vet, use the parallel lead bar swung to the 


if the gun. 
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(2) To keep the antiaircraft sights aligned on the 
target while the gun is firing. 
(3) To manipulate the gun on parallel, vertical! 


a The ret on the right side of the group (Figure oblique and maneuvering targets while the gun is 
ig assumed to be flying from right to left. To aim _ firing. 

» this (arget, use the lateral lead bar on the left. side b. Use of the Vertical Lead Bar for 1000-Inch 

the ¢ Range Firing.—All the firing on the 1000-inch range 

] Aiming Disk.—The aiming disk is used to will be done with the vertical lead bar set at an eleva 


re the shot group should be when the gun is 


the lead bar. 


Ex e:—Set up the machine gun with the anti- 
sights. Lay the gun on the vertical parallel 

vet so that the alignment of sights will be as shown 
Figure 12, and then clamp the gun. Without dis- 
ng the laying of the gun, align the aiming disk, 
ground sights (rear peep and front 

de While the gun is aimed at the vertical sil- 
the bullets will strike in front of the target 

nd at the point indicated by the aiming disk. 
tance of the aiming disk in front of the silhouette 
the ‘‘lead’’ necessary to hit the target when it is 


lling at the speed of an airplane. 





t Speed nch range firing is: 
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=! Fig. 12. 
| Correct alignment of Sights on 
Sleeve Target coming from left 
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t. 1000-Inch Range—a. The purpose of the 1000- 


tion of approximately 1300 yards on the rear sight 
blade. The reason for this is to avoid having auxiliary 
points such as would be required if a lead were set on 
the lead bars. This greatly simplifies the 1000-incl: 
range firing and avoids an elaborate set-up of targets 

c. Targeting the Gun.—With the vertical lead bar 
set at an elevation of 1300 yards, lay the gun on a 
spotter 1000 inches away, using the top of the front 
sight cover as the front sight. Clamp the gun and 
fire one round. If the bullet does not strike the spotter 
or very close to it, then adjust the elevation of the 
vertical lead bar as may be required and repeat the 
exercise until the bullet strikes the spotter or close 
to it. 

d. Position of the Gunner.—The position of the 
gunner has an important bearing on the results of 
firmg. The position must be such that the upper part 
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Fig. 13. Fig. 14 
Correct alignment of Sights on 
Vertical Sleeve Target. Target 
approaching Gun and passing overhead 


Correct alignment of Sights on 
Sleeve Target coming from right 
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Fig. 15. Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 
Correct alignment of Sights on Correct alignment of Sights on Correct alignment of Sights on 
Airplane Target approaching from Airplane Target approaching the Gun Airplane Target approaching from 
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of the body is free to move with the gun as it is 
manipulated to cover the part of the target. For in- 
stance, if the target is approaching from the left, the 
position of the right knee and the left foot must be 
such that the head and shoulders are able to move with 
the gun as it is manipulated in the path of the target. 

5. Firing at Towed Targets——a. The antiaircraft 
sight must be carefully set for the approximate speed 
of the towing plane. The speed of the towing plane 
is greatly reduced because of the drag of the sleeve 
target. 

b. In firing at a sleeve target with a ground speed 
of from 80 to 100 miles per hour, the sights on the 
gun within a platoon are set so as to include the target 
within a bracket of fire. The sight settings should be 
as follows: 

(1) The peep on the drift slide is set at 200 yards 
elevation, which gives the lead bar peeps the correct 
elevation. 

(2) The vertical lead bar is set for the minimum 
lead, that is, all the way down. 

(3) The lateral lead bar is set on each gun within 
the platoon as follows: 

No. 1 Gun— 80 M.P.H. Noteh 
No. 2 Gun— 85 M.P.H. Notch 
No. 3 Gun— 95 M.P.H. Notch 
No. 4 Gun— 100 M.P.H. Notch 

The size of the bracket may be reduced when the 
speed of the plane is exactly known. 

When firing with the sight the gunner does not ob- 
serve the courses of the tracers, but with his eye at the 
eye-piece, keeps the sights aligned on the target while 
the gun is firing. 


Ed. Note—Twenty-one Regular Army Infantry regiments were issued 
these sights on July 1, 1932 for test and report. 


Collapsible Tent Poles for Officers’ 
Wall Tent 


HE Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Georgia, has 

recently tested collapsible tent poles for officers’ 
wall tent. 

The material consists of one ridge pole and two up- 


right poles. Each pole is joined in three s 
such a manner that when taken down tl. 
folded into a compact bundle for transport 

The Board found that the collapsible pole 
a little more time to put up and take dow: 
regular issue poles, but the extra time was s 
to be a negligible factor. The regular issue 
more rigid and stable, but the hinges and 
the collapsible poles can be easily reinfore 
the rigidity and stability will be satisfactor 

In the opinion of the Board no advantag 
gained by equipping Infantry with this ty 
terial, as all Infantry units carrying tentag 
available either wagon or truck transportati: 
ever, the collapsible tent pole would be a de 
venience to any organizations not having n or 
truck transportation available, but having machi 
gun carts or pack transportation. The Board 
pressed the opinion that there are many situatiy 
particularly on foreign service, where units or 
tachments in the field or on reconnaissance would 
the collapsible poles very desirable. 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of | 
fantry concurring, that conditions do not 
standardization of this equipment. 


Buzzer, Type TG5-T1 


HE TG5-T1 buzzer, recently tested by the Depart 

ment of Experiment at Fort Benning, Georgia, js 
an open circuit field telegraph set designed for opera- 
tion on field lines either with metalic circuits, grounde 
single-wire circuits or Simplex telephone circuits. It 
is an open circuit telegraph set of standard dimensions 
which are approximately: 334” x 334” x 634’’. The 
equipment is mounted on a light aluminum ease of 
rectangular shape. The total weight including 
batteries and head receiver, with plug and cord, is 
approximately five pounds. 

The Department of Experiment found that the set 
ig superior in operation to the buzzer-phone, type 
EE-1-A, but, due to difference in characteristics, the 

















Left: Set for Officer’s wall Tent. Right: Tent Poles erected. 
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On or Buzzer, Type TG5-T1. In carrying case and in open position 
ich 
e & set tested cannot completely replace the buzzer, type The average burning time was 32 seconds, the 
ations EE-63 amount of smoke during the latter part of this time 
4 lhe Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of In- being much less than when the signal was burning at 
a sind fantry coneurring, that the field telegraph set TG5-T1 its maximum efficiency. During but 28 seconds, the 
\dopted as standard for the Infantry and be issued signal gave sufficient volume of smoke to be of value, 
of It lien of and to replace the buzzer-phone EE-1-A, and this is considered to be of too short duration for 
=a that the buzzer, type EE-63, be continued as an observer to pick up a signal unless he happens to 
standard and be issued as emergency equipment. be looking directly at the spot where it functions 
Therefore, the using service must correct this disad- 
vantage by using several signals in the same place in 
rapid succession and not depend on the observer’s 
Yellow Smoke Parachute al only the one signal. 
Jepart HE Department of Experiment, Fort Benning, The range in which a signal is dependable varies 
ria, is Georgia, recently conducted tests of the yellow directly with the degree of visibility. On a bright, 
opera- smoke parachute, T-1, for the purpose of determining clear day the range is 2,000 yards. 
unde ts suitability for ground signal use. The Infantry Board concluded that the visibility of 
its. It The testing agency found that the minimum altitude the signal was all that could be expected under ordi- 
pensions for signals to be used on varied terrain should be 400 nary service conditions unless a material increase in 
The feet, while the average altitude of the functioning of weight is made. This is not deemed advisable. The 
vase of the signals tested was 380 feet. Half of the signals Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of Infantry 
ng tl funetioned at less than that height and the Depart- concurring, that the signal be modified so as to in- 


ment expressed the opinion that the propellant charge 
ould be inereased sufficiently to bring the average 
ip to 400 feet. 


crease its altitude to 400 feet, and that fifty of the 
signals thus modified be sent to the Infantry 
for final test. 


soard 


























ing Smoke Charge. Right: Left, Loading the Projector. 








YELLOW SMOKE PARACHUTE 


Left: (1) (2) Before Firing, (3) (4) After Firing, (5) Brass Cap, which is blown off, (6) Parachute, (7) Cylinder contain- 
Right, Ready to Fire, using the Rifle. 
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Air-Cooled Machine Gun Caliber .30 


HE Department of Experiment, Fort Benning, 

Georgia, has recently completed a test of the eali- 
ber .30, air-cooled machine gun for the purpose of 
determining the characteristics of the test weapon and 
its suitability for Infantry use. The test showed that 
there was a decrease in accuracy, due to the single 
barrel support. A high barrel temperature was also 
noted, resulting in recurring stoppages and increased 
difficulty in handling and transporting the weapon. 

The Department of Experiment is of the opinion 
that a double barrel support should be used for the 














Air-Cooled Machine Gun, Caliber .30 


barrel, or that the single barrel support should be 
lengthened materially in order to reduce dispersion. 
It was also believed that the power of expanding gases 
should be utilized to draw air over radiating barrel 
fins in order to dissipate the excessive heat now found 
present. The jacket, which would be necessary to ac 
company this more effective cooling, would facilitate 
materially the handling and transporting of the heated 
gun. The jacket would also provide a means whereby 
a front support for the barrel could be formed 

The service test showed that the lightness of the 
air-cooled weapon is a very desirable feature 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of 
Infantry concurring, that the air-cooled machine gun, 
caliber .30, be not adopted and that no further de 
velopment or test be initiated pending progress on the 
project involving adaptation of the receiver of the 
Browning machine gun, M-2, to all types of machine 
gun work in the Army. 


Gunner’s Sling Seat for Christie Tan} 


HE Department of Experiment, Fort 
Georgia recently conducted a test wit! 
providing a suitable seat of the sling ty 
gunner in the medium, T3 (Christie) tank 

In the manufacture of the Christie tan] 
vision was made for a seat or a support for t) 

As a result, he is required to stand in a 

position which is very tiring and which det 
terially from his firing efficiency. Sine 

type gunner’s seat has been used sucees 
years in the American-Renault, 6-ton tank, 

lieved that a seat of similar design could by 
in the Christie tank. 

The sling as used in the 6-ton tank is 
webbing, 5 inches wide and 651% inches long 
tended. At each end is a metal ring which 
the supporting hooks in the tank turret 
justable buckle is provided to permit short 
tenethening the sling to fit the individual 
tion. The two supporting hooks are fasten 
posite sides of the turret walls in such a posit 
when the sling is mounted the gunner is plac 
veniently at his gun when seated in the sling 

A sling of like design, but somewhat lone 
installed in the turret of the Christie tank. T 
was then adjusted in position and a gunner r 
to assume his firing position, in order to che 
general effect. The tank was then run over a 
stacle course and the action of the sling checke 
to flexibility of the sling, stability of position : 
general effect on the gunner’s comfort and firing 
ciency. 

As a result of the test, the Department of Ex 
ment concluded that a gunner’s sling seat of th 
used in the 6-ton tank, with minor modifications 
satisfactory for use in the Christie tank. T! 
fantry Board recommended, the Chief of In! 
concurring, that all Christie tanks in the Infant 
equipped with the sling seat and that specificatior 
future procurement include this feature. 
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Left: Gunner in Sling Seat Mounted in Christie Tank. Right: Gunner’s Sling Seat for Christie Tank. 
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Types of Motorization of Infantry Regiment 


September 1, 1932. PRESENT STATUS OF MOTORIZATION OF INFANTRY 
To provide sufficient motor vehicles in the REGIMENTS 
Infantry regiment to transport all of its per 
sonnel and weapons and all the supplies carried 
in the field and combat trains. 


Regiment Location Type 


5th Infantry United States wD) 
To replace all animal-drawn transportation in 
the Infantry regiment with motor transporta 10th Infantry United States ‘ © 
tion—that is, to motorize the field and combat 13th Infantry * S ( 
trains, the machine gun and howitzer com adn nace nited States 
panies, and the communications platoons. 16th Infantry United States e 
To replace animal transportation in the field 18th Infantry United States ( 
and combat trains in the Infantry regiment 
with motor transportation, leaving the machine 19th Infantry Hawaii ( 
gun and howitzer companies and communica Ist Inf ‘ 
4 . . ° ole ant . ¢ 
tions platoons equipped with animal transport ~ © infantry Hawaii 
as at present. 27th Infantry llawaii 
To replace animal transportation in the field ogth Infantry (1st Bn. only United States ( 
trains in the Infantry regiment with motor 
transportation, leaving the combat trains, ma 29th Infantry (2d Bn. only United States B w 
chine gun and howitzer companies and com 3] Inf —_ ’ B 
munications platoons equipped with animal °*S* 4@fantry Phil. Islands , - 
transport as at present. 34th Infantry United States ( © 
To motorize completely a regiment, or prefer 35th Infantry _—_ ( D) 
ably a smaller unit, as indicated in Type A, 
preceding, and to provide in addition thereto 65th Infantry Puerto Rico ( J) 
a sufficient number of armored vehicles to 


transport the tactical units to and across the 
battlefield where necessary. This type of unit 
to be organized and trained as a special organi Except for the 29th Infantry, all vehicles are old war time 
zation to operate as a part of, or in coopera equipment; part of the vehicles of the 29th Infantry are of 
tion with, a so-called “mechanized force.” modern type. 


‘Lacks a few vehicles from original authorization 
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CotompiA—Revista Militar del Ejercito—January- 

February, 1932. 

In honor of the Bicentennial of the birth of George 
Washington the Revista Militar del Ejercito of Colom- 
bia dedicates the opening pages of this issue to the 
Father of Our Country whose likeness adorns this ably 
edited military periodical as a frontispiece. The editors 
reproduce on this occasion the correspondence that 
passed between the great Liberator, Simon Bolivar, 
George Washington, P. Custis, Lafayette and others 
regarding the George Washington portrait and relic 
presented by the Washington family, in 1825, to Gen- 
eral Bolivar through Lafayette. A thumbnail sketch 
of the life of Washington appropriately completes the 
tribute of our comrades in arms of the Colombian Re- 
public. May the ideals and precepts of Bolivar and 
Washington ever cement the friendship that happily 
prevails between the nations which owe their existence 
to the genius of these great Liberators of the North 
and South 


Canapa—Canadian Defense Quarterly—April, 1932. 
‘‘An Unsubstantial Frontier of Europe,’’ by An Ob- 
server. 

‘One of the many territorial problems,’’ writes 
the author, ‘‘which had to be dealt with by the Allied 
Powers at the close of the Great War was that of the 
frontier between the resurrected countries of Poland 
and Lithuania.’’ That frontier, fourteen years after, 
is still one of the unsettled and constantly irritating 
problems of Europe. For several centuries the two 
countries were more or less united. Although the 
golden age of Poland coincides with the reign of the 
Jagellones, her Lithuanian dynasty, it was Polish cul- 
ture that bid fair to cement the two nations firmly 
together. The partition of Poland interrupted this 
peaceful evolution. With the collapse of Russia and 
Germany, Poland and Lithuania came back into exist- 
ence as independent but separate states. There was 
keen controversy as to the national frontier. In the 
disputed areas the populations were thoroughly mixed. 
The main area in dispute was the district of Vilna 
including the city of Vilna claimed by the Lithuanians 
as their national capital. The League of Nations 
awarded the district to Lithuania. A Polish general 
—ostensibly disowned by the Polish government— 
seized Vilna by force and defied Lithuania and the 
League of Nations to dislodge him. The League of 
Nations, following the advice of the Council of Am- 
bassadors, reversed its decision and awarded the dis- 
trict to Poland. Lithuania broke off relations with her 
neighbor and refused to recognize the League’s de- 
cision. Along the frontier which now separates these 
nations, Poland maintains a chain of guardhouses 
placed at intervals from 6 to 10 km and Polish fron- 
tier guards keep a vigilant watch over Lithuanian 
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approaches. The Lithuanians, on the other hand, wiz) 
significant consistency refuse to establish any sort of 
guardhouses or watch towers along a frontier which 
they decline to recognize. As might be expected, froy 
tier clashes between sentries of the two states ar 
rather of common occurrence. On dark, stormy nights 
Lithuanian patrols have a trick of moving frontier 
markers farther back into Polish territory. The Poles 
of course move them back as soon as they detect the 
trick, perhaps adding here and there a few yards to 
their territory. There are neither roads nor railroads 
across this troubled frontier. 

Although Lithuania alone cannot hope to do any. 
thing to change the situation, serious danger lurks jp 
the circumstance that behind Lithuania are Germany 
and Russia, neither of whom is likely to remain satis. 
fied with the present territorial arrangements. When. 
ever either of them regards the time ripe for action 
the Lithuanian frontier with its constantly recurring 
incidents and atmosphere of permanent friction may 
offer a convenient place for the striking of the spark 
which will set the powder magazine ablaze. 


AustriA—M ilitarwissentschaftliche Mitteilungen—Jai 

uary-February, 1932. 

**Did Armaments Cause the World War?,’’ by Major 

General Franz Schubert. 

‘*The members of the League of Nations subscrily 
to the principle that the preservation of the peace de 
mands the reduction of armaments,’’ thus quotes the 
author from an official pronouncement of the League 
The author goes on to show that in 1912, France ap- 
propriated for her military and naval establishments 
about 30, Germany 23 and Austria-Hungary 101 gold 
crowns per capita of population. The gold crown was 
worth about 23 cents, U. S. currency. In 1913, the 
author states, there were with the colors in France 
one soldier for every 65 inhabitants. The ratio in 
Germany was one for every 98 and in Austria-Hun- 
gary one for every 128. At the outbreak of the war 
France mobilized 8 per cent of her population, Ger- 
many 5% per cent and Austria-Hungary only 2%; 
per cent. Thus, the author observes, ‘‘if armaments 
were actually responsible for bringing on the World 
War, the blame certainly cannot rest with the Central 
Powers. Notwithstanding these facts, the author con- 
tinues, the Central Powers were charged with war 
guilt and were as a punishment disarmed, while France 
and her allies continued to arm to a point where their 
present armament far exceeds that of the pre-war 
period. 

The author does not answer the query he chose 
as a title for his thesis, except by implication, that 
the armaments of the Entente, notably of France 
rather than those of the Central Powers brought on 
the war. The arguments advanced are not convincing 
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tor rtunately, statistical figures can be used to 
prove «uything. 

FRAN -Revue d’Artillerie—February, 1932. 

“The 105 mm Schneider Gun.’’ 

Tl w platform mounted 155 mm Schneider gun 
with all-around field of fire is characterized by its 
east anoeuvre, rapidity of fire and great mobility. 
These jualities are essential considering that this gun 
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The 155 mm Schneider Gun in Firing Position. 
is intended for use against aerial as well as ground 
targets. The gun, set at an angle of 45 degrees, will 
fire a 50 kilogram projectile a distance of 26 kilometers 
with an initial velocity of 900 meters. Mounted upon 
a platform with a semi-circular track, the gun is cap- 
able of firing in any direction at elevations from —8 
to +45 degrees. The breechblock is easily operated 
at any angle of elevation. The rate of fire is four to 
five rounds per minute at angles of elevation between 
zro and 25 degrees, and three to four rounds per 
minute at elevations above 25 degrees. 

The gun is normally transported in three loads, the 
gun, the carriage and the platform. It can be trans- 
ported in a single load. The gun can be put into 
action in a very short space of time without the ne- 
cessity of excavation. The projectile, weighing 50 kilo- 
grams, contains 5.580 kg of explosives. The powder 
charge weighs 19.500 kg. The maximum range is 26 
kilometers. The field of fire is 160 degrees which by 
a simple shifting of the semi-circular track is increased 
to 360 degrees. 

The gun in battery, including platform and track, 
weighs 16,400 kg. 


-Revue Militaire Francaise—February, 1932. 
“Yorktown (1781),’’ by General de Cugnae. 

The Sesqui-Centennial of Cornwallis’ surrender at 
Yorktown, at the commemoration of which, in October, 
1931, Marshall Pétain participated as the official repre- 
sentative of France, furnished the motive for General 
de Cugnae’s very interesting and able monograph of 
that memorable campaign. ‘‘This short and brilliant 
campaign,’’ writes the distinguished author, ‘‘is 
largely ignored by the French public. It well deserves 
to be known. Remarkable for its strategie conception 
and for the perfect cooperation between the land and 
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sea forces, it was a small affair from the point of view 
of actual numbers involved, but most important from 
the point of view of actual results. The Franco-Ameri- 
ean victory at Yorktown assured the independence of 
the United States, changed the map of the world, and 
for these reasons is the greatest event in modern 
history.’’ 

Tracing in detail the events of that truly remark- 
able campaign on land and sea, which, after three 
months, culminated in the capitulation of the British 
at Yorktown, the author concludes that it is difficult 
to find in history another campaign as perfectly con- 
ducted. ‘‘Everything merits admiration; the perfect 
collaboration of France and America, as well as the 
excellent relations which existed between the allied 
general staffs; the correct strategic plans; perfect 
tactical disposition of troops and naval forces; the 
skill of the artillery on land and sea; the valor and 
endurance of French sailors, and both French and 
American troops.’’ The most important factor, how- 
ever, which made that victory possible was, the author 
points out, the mastery of the sea which de Grasse 
was able to secure. ‘‘The arrival of the allied siege 
artillery, the transport of infantry, the naval block- 
ade and the inability of the British to bring up re- 
enforcements, were all corrollaries of French naval 
superiority.’’ 


Great Britain—The Army Quarterly—January, 
1932. 

**Yorktown, 1781,’’ by Captain M. E. 8. Laws, M.C., 
R.A. 
** At the present time, when popular clamor for dis- 

armament may be expected to sway the judgment of 
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The 155 mm Schneider Gun, Traveling Position. 


those who are responsible for the efficient maintenance 
of the country’s fighting services,’’ writes the author, 
‘‘the unveiling of a tablet at Yorktown, Virginia, to 
commemorate the surrender of Lord Cornwallis’ army 
to George Washington....teaches a lesson which we 
eannot afford to forget, namely our dependence on 
sea-power in war.’’ The author believes, that the 
capitulation which lost the American colonies to Eng- 
land was the direct result of the temporary failure 
to retain command of the sea. He points out, that 






















after five years of war the situation was by no means 
unsatisfactory for England. The colonists, in spite of 
French aid, were disorganized and their enthusiasm 
for the war was on the wane. The British troops were, 
however, numerically weak and their operations were, 
in the author’s opinion, hampered by friction between 
their commanders. Giving a brief outline of the pro- 
gress of the campaign which ended with the surrender 
of the British at Yorktown, the author coneludes that 
‘*the campaign had been badly mismanaged partly 
owing to personal jealousies between Clinton, Corn- 
wallis and Germaine, the Secretary of State in London, 
and partly owing to ineffective cooperation between 
the naval and military commanders, but the immediate 
cause of the disaster was the unexpected arrival of 
de Grasse in overwhelming strength which gave to the 
enemy command of the sea.’’ He believes, that with- 
out the assistance of the French fleet, Yorktown could 
not have been completely invested, and the British 
army could have been transferred either to Charles- 
ton or to New York. 

The loss of the command of the sea by the British 
for a period of six weeks was, in the author’s opinion, 
sufficient to finish at a blow the war, which had 
dragged on for six years. ‘‘The vital necessity for 
England to retain command of the sea in war,’’ writes 
the author, ‘‘is so obvious, that the lesson of the York- 
town campaign must not be overlooked when the time 
comes to discuss further reductions in naval arma- 
ments.’’ One cannot help to agree with the author 
when he concludes that ‘‘the cost of a powerful navy 
may be heavy to a nation already embarrassed by 
financial difficulties, but the inevitable penalty of weak- 
ness at sea will certainly be no less disastrous in the 
future than it was....at Yorktown.”’ 
























































GerMANy—Militar-Wochenblatt—January 11, 1932. 
“*The Last 200 Meters,’’ by Lieut. Col. Dr. Lothar 

Rendulié. 

The difficulties involved in delivering a daylight 
attack under modern conditions of warfare will neces- 
sarily compel the attacker to launch his offensive as 
far as practicable under cover of darkness or to take 
advantage of poor visibility, natural or artificial. Even 
under the most favorable conditions the attacker will 
have to be content if he can come within 200 meters 
of the hostile main line of resistance. Whatever the 
time or conditions of the attack, the moment the in- 
fantry assault waves arrive within 200 meters of the 
enemy’s line, supporting artillery fires must neces- 
sarily cease. During the most critical stage of the 
attack, the final assault, the attacking infantry is 
thrown completely upon its own resources. 

In the light of war experiences, infantry on the de- 
fensive can recover its striking power quickly after 
the hostile artillery lifts its fire. The last 200 meters 
present a formidable problem to the attacker. The 
author seeks the solution in a proper employment of 
infantry weapons. Among these, he believes, the heavy 
machine gun is the most important. It should give 
uninterrupted support to the advancing skirmish line 
under all circumstances but more particularly so dur- 
ing the last 200 meters. This will frequently necessi- 
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tate the emplacement of heavy machine oy — 
the front. The light machine gun plays an ral 
important part in the tactics of the final ass; Th. 
infantry mortar as the battalion commander’ | 
should be used in advanced positions only un; 
able conditions. The author observes that 

growing demand for a light type mortar i, 
company. These mortars would go into act 

the combat zone of the rifle company. In 
of light mortars single bursts are more import 


Cas 
{ thar 
effective range, hence reduction of weight must not }y 
sought by means of reducing the calibre. Moreoyer 
a single calibre for both types of weapons would ep, 
siderably simplify the ammunition supply. The aut} 
believes that the mortar is an indispensable weapo 
in that stage of the attack when the infantry no longe; 
can receive the support of artillery. 

Another very effective but somewhat nevlected 
weapon is, in the author’s opinion, the rifle erenad 
It has, however, the serious drawback that only a small 
proportion of riflemen can be equipped with the rifi 
grenade, hence it is always a question whether or not 
the men so equipped will actually reach the point 
whence they may fire with the maximum effect. [| 
would be difficult indeed to hold out initially rif 
grenadiers with a view of bringing them forward at 
the critical time and place. 

Different armies conceive differently the tactics o! 
the final phase of the attack which begins approxi 
mately 200 meters from the enemy’s line. The Frene! 
favor a coordinated attack behind a rolling barrag: 
The line of departure may thus be several hundreds 
of meters from the enemy. The infantry advances t 
its objective without halt. Platoons and squads driv 
home the assault independently. The charging dis 
tance is about 10 meters. This plan of action, in th 
author’s opinion, represents a purely infantry point 
of view. It fails to utilize fully the fire power of the 
artillery and of the heavy infantry weapons. lh 
marked contrast to the French plan of action, Austriar 
combat regulations provide for heavy artillery concen 
trations either upon request of the infantry com 
mander or upon the initiative of the artillery com 
mander. The infantry must be in position to deliver 
the assault the moment the artillery lifts its fire. Dur 
ing the charge infantry weapons, notably hand-gre- 
nades supply the necessary support to pin down the 
enemy. The Austrian plan of action does not admit 
a rigidly meticulous organization of the attack except 
in zone warfare. The impulse to the charge germinates 
in the most advanced line. The artillery must keep 
itself thoroughly informed as to the progress of the 
attack and render the necessary support. Coordina- 
tion is largely left to the respective commanders 0! 
the infantry-artillery team. 

Tanks and attack aviation, in the author’s opinion, 
will necessarily support the main effort. Their em 
ployment requires elaborate preparation, hence their 
usefulness, the author thinks, is largely restricted t 
position warfare. 

Within the enemy’s lines the action becomes a series 


of isolated combats of small groups. Control by the 
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elons of necessity must give way to the 

tiat f subordinate leaders. A prearranged pian 
ition of supporting weapons is practically 
question. In this situation infantry must 
- independent of the artillery, hence heavy 
ins in close support assume particular im- 


The a ivance over the last 200 meters and the en- 
‘ne combat within the hostile position represent the 
wjsive phase of the attack. They present such a va- 
oty of situations that, in the author’s opinion, it is 
mite futile to lay down rules to cover all possible 
ntingencies. It is, therefore, important that the 
ace-time training of leaders and troops take full 
mnizance of this fact, and provide the practical 
means of ineuleating initiative and resourcefulness in 
»bordinate leaders in order to enable them to meet 
ons effectively and efficiently as they arise. 


tnati 
lati 


Wissen und Wehr—April, 1923. 

The Concentration of the Cavalry,’’ by Konrad 
Leppa. 

An interesting study and discussion of the strategic 
neentration and employment of cavalry by the va- 
ious belligerents during the early stages of the World 
War. The author, a general staff officer with the 
\ustro-Hungarian First Army during the war and 
noted writer on military subjects, reaches the con- 
usion, that nowhere was the employment of the 

ilry correctly conceived either strategically or 
ractieally. In the West as well as in the East, cavalry 
visions rode practically side by side, but there was 
never an attempt to assemble under a single leader 
a cavalry force of several divisions for the purpose 
of seeking a decision. The great lessons of the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon and Frederick the Great seem to 
ave been forgotten. Both of these great generals con- 
sistently used the cavalry in large bodies. The high 
ommands and general staffs of the World War ap- 
parently did not think in terms larger than the di- 
vision. Russia, France and Austria-Hungary, accord- 
ng to the author, even neglected to create the necessary 
cadres for the command and general staff of cavalry 
corps. No thought was apparently given to the pos- 
sibility that such large bodies of cavalry might be en- 
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trusted with important missions during the period of 
concentration. The consequence of the erroneous views 
which prevailed regarding the employment of cavalry, 
the author believes, was its faulty concentration, and 
this inevitably led to a gradual dissipation of that 
arm during the progress of the war. ‘‘It is not easy 
to lead cavalry,’’ writes the author. ‘‘The best cavalry 
can prove its worth and mettle only when led by a 
great cavalry leader. Great generals are born and 
not appointed. This applies with equal if not greater 
force to cavalry generals.”’ 


Hunoary—Magyar Katonai Szemle—June, 1932. 
**French or Italian Orientation,’’ by Ladislas Nyiri. 

The author discusses Hungary's foreign policy as 
to whether it ought to follow a French or Italian orien- 
tation. Although, in the author’s opinion, the peace 
treaties which terminated the Great War bear the 
stamp of French imperialism, the treaty of Trianon 
would not have been as severe had it not been for 
France’s bitter hostility towards Germany. The Ger- 
man people, he states, were misled at the peace con 
ference by assurances to the effect that Germany’s dis- 
armament was not a punishment but merely a prelude 
to universal disarmament. He presents graphically 
the European armament situation as shown below. 

A glance at the map of post-war Europe shows that 
Germany is encircled by the armies of France, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia and Poland aggregating nine 
million men. France, reenforced by the states of the 
Little Entente and Poland succeeded in securing the 
balance of power against the Anglo-Italian-German 
group. The author raises the serious question, whether 
or not France might in time be tempted to pursue a 
policy which is bound to lead to war. 

The author believes that Germany will not consent 
to perpetual isolation. It is natural that she should 
turn towards Russia for assistance. Although much 
is said about the Red Army one way and the other, 
it is certain that Soviet Russia possesses an excellently 
equipped military establishment which as far back as 
1920 was able to overpower the Poles. In order to 
counter the Russo-German menace, France sponsored 
the Polish-Rumanian military accord which places the 
combined forces of those nations under Marshal Pil- 
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sudski’s command in the case of a war. If however, the 
Polish-Rumanian army of five million men facing 
Russia’s six and a half million were attacked in the 
rear, conceivably their front might collapse. Thus, 
the creation of a second strategic grouping becomes 
a necessity. In this connection Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and Jugoslavia might come into consideration. 
So far, Hungary has been left out of all reckoning 
partly because of the disinclination of France and her 
allies to grant Hungary any concessions, and partly, 
because Hungary in her present mutilated condition 
would be of little value to France. Hence, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Jugoslavia may be regarded as France’s 
strategic reserves. Czechoslovakia is in a particularly 
favorable position to menace Berlin. The author con- 
eludes, that Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia are important bulwarks of French capital- 
ism against any possible soviet assault and at the same 
time are valuable supports in any anti-German action. 
Thus, France’s vital interests demand the preserva- 
tion of these states, and it follows, that any revision 
of the treaty of Trianon in favor of Hungary is con- 
trary to the interests of France. 

On the other hand, Italy’s renunciation of the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic in favor of Jugoslavia 
was a genuine sacrifice, the author believes, for as 
long as another flag flies on that sea, Italy’s eastern 
coast must be provided with adequate defenses, It 
is one of the motives behind the Italian policy of ex- 
pansion eastwards, which quite conceivably may lead 
to a conflict with Jugoslavia. Although Italy’s army 
is numerically superior to that of Jugoslavia, the 
narrow frontier, which separates the two kingdoms, 
is ill-adapted to elaborate military operations. It is 
for this reason that Italy has a peculiar interest in 
Albania. An invasion of Jugoslavian territory across 
the Albanian frontier would, however, likewise prove 
difficult, the author believes, unless Italy is able to 
secure certain strategic points in Albania before the 
outbreak of hostilities. Necessarily Italy must pursue 
a foreign policy which will be helpful to her in her 
quest for the mastery over the Adriatic. Hungary, 
by her geographic position, might seriously menace 
Jugoslavia, but only if Hungary could recover her 
former strength. It follows, the author concludes, that 
it is in the interest of Italy that Hungary should re- 
cover her former frontiers. On the other hand, the 
author adds, the best interests of Jugoslavia dictate 
that she secure Hungary’s benevolent neutrality by 
offering some territorial concessions. 


Japan—Kaikosha (the Army Club’s monthly). Ex- 
tracts from translation in Japan Advertiser of Tokio. 
When the Imperial Forefather, Jinmu Tenno, 

completed the work of foundation of the Empire, 

he established his palace at Kashiwara, Yamato Prov- 
ince, and there enshrined the Gods of Heaven and 

Earth. He declared his intentions and prayed for 

the well-being of his people, thus firmly founding his 

State. 

When we think of the history of the three thousand 
years since the foundation of the Empire, our hearts 
are filled with a sense of awe and pride. Especially 
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are we elated when we think of the late M 
who showed by his own example the will a 
which should guide the Empire throughout 
in whose reign the Japanese nation brilliant 
the life-energy which had for some time bee; 
Now Imperial Japan has made a place of 
unassailable like the august figure of Mount 
self, soaring, severe and resplendent. Moun: 
the very symbol of the Empire of Japan. When wo 
contemplate the august shape of Mt Fuji and com. 
pare it with the true racial spirit of the Japanese , 
profound sense of elation and pride rises in our breasts 
and strengthens our courage. 


ages 


Fuji 18 


Rise of Frivolous Thought. 

It is a matter of great regret that recently there has 
been a rise of frivolous thinking among the Japanese 
through the influence of foreign thought. People seek 
momentary enjoyment only to end in a grievous los 
of the sturdy spirit of seriousness and daring. Need. 
less to say, this tendency toward frivolity is due to 
ignorance and lack of consideration, yet it is a cum. 
brous growth comparable to the brambles that infest 
one’s path. The enlightened elements can no more 
forebear speaking out, though this frivolous element 
is a minority. We never entertain doubt as to the 
glorious history of the three thousand years whic! 
is ours, and believe in its ultimate influence even upon 
our young men, yet we should at the same time be 
prepared to do our best anticipating the worst. 

By expressing himself here concerning the mission 
of us Japanese in these early years of the Showa Era, 
the writer does not mean to warn or teach the world 
but he means to warn himself by deliberating on the 
subject. 

Buddhist scholars preach non-discrimination among 
men. They claim that the world of truth lies in non 
discrimination of everything animate or inanimate 
This is true enough so long as they mean by the world 
of truth the world of nothing. There can be no dis- 
crimination in a world of void. However, is a world 
of void the world of truth? In a world of limita- 
tions there cannot be non-discrimination, and we can- 
not but differ from the Buddhists in the conception 
of the actual world in which we live. 


Everyone Has a Mission. 

Everything that exists in the universe has its own 
mission. The sun, the moon, the earth and the myriad 
stars. They all may be said to be destined to fullfil 
their mission. In the world of humans or animals, 
men are gifted with natural attributes, while cows, 
horses, dogs and cats, even birds and insects, and 
trees and the grass, have their respective destiny to 
fullfil. They are differentiated, and there ean_be 
non-discrimination between them. In their very differ- 
ences lie the value and significance of their respective 
lives. Pekinese dogs are for petting, and pointers are 
fit for hunting. 

Differences in nationality, territory and race 
acterize races of men on earth. Each race 
own significance. The Japanese have their ow! 
tiny to fulfill, while the Chinese have their ow! 
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and qualities. The same may be said of 
les on earth. The world will have its pros- 
d well-being only when all people strive to 
d polish their gifts from Heaven as a race 
+a nation. It is the duty of the Japanese as well 
ther nations to realize their natural destiny 
and coordinate their activities accordingly. The idea 
of non-diserimination is not a philosophy likely to be 
jecepted. The present writer is convinced that in a 
very thorough discrimination lies the salvation of men, 
jentifiable with the paradise dreamed of by the Budd- 
pists as attainable through the principle of non-dis- 
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erimination. 

In the world there is still going on a struggle be- 
tween the strong and the weak, and in the economic 
world the storm of depression is raging and working 
havoe with the finances of various nations and enter- 
prises, while within, the imported idea of utilitarian- 
ism is misguiding people’s lives into egoistic enjoy- 
ment only to cause social unrest in manifold ways, 
throwing their lives into tortured paths of unnatural 
and arbitrary elevation. We indeed face an abnormal 
difficult situation to deal with. 


Courage is Needed. 

There is no doubt that much courage is needed to 
deal satisfactorily with the present situation, but cour- 
age alone will not do. Thorough recognition of facts 
is another important fact that must precede decisive 
measures. And recognition of things around us must 
proceed from recognition of self, without which one 
cannot be qualified to deal with objective situations. 

Recognition of self is the first thing that must be 
realized, for without it you cannot find means to cope 
with the situation with which you are confronted. In 
order to deal with the present difficult situation, we 
must start with the consciousness that we are Japanese 
and no other. This consciousness is the measure by 
which all must be gauged. 

In the case of the Manchurian problem, we must 
see what is the true cause that led to the present en- 
tanglements. Every Japanese ought to know, and 
in fact every one does know, that illegal violation of 
international commitments by the Chinese, violation 
of international custom laws and infringements of 
Japan's already acquired rights have led to the present 
situation in Manchuria. This is too true. Yet to be 
frank, there is a more fundamental problem at the 
root of the whole trouble. I mean the disrespect for 
the Japanese by the Chinese. It is no exaggeration to 
declare that not alone the Chinese, but many nations, 
look down upon the Japanese today because the Jap- 
anese are showing symptoms of mental breakdown. 
You will at once realize it when you think of the 
Chinese attitude toward Japan just before the out- 
break of the armed conflict in Manchuria and the 
attitude which the League of Nations has adopted in 
its interference with the Manchurian dispute. 


Chinese Attitude Toward Japan. 
Japan’s acquired rights were violated everywhere in 
China. Even in the text-books of Chinese primary 
schools reading matter were inserted calculated to 
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poison the mentality of the youth against Japan and 
the Japanese. When Japan at last discarded her long- 
suffering patience, justice was with her. The Gods 
in Heaven and on Earth bear witness to Japan’s just 
claim. Yet the League of Nations, which ought to have 
acted strictly in the cause of universal justice, dared 
to refuse to recognize the rightful claim of Japan, 
and for a long time there was every danger of its 
going on in the wrong path in spite of Japan. This 
clearly shows how disparagingly Japan is held in the 
view of the whole world. 

The reason why things have come to this pass may 
be explained in a nutshell—it is because the Japanese 
themselves have forsaken their pride, faith and self- 
consciousness; it is because the Japanese have im- 
mersed themselves in the bad habits of frivolousness 
of thought and life, degrading themselves in their own 
eyes. It is therefore of vital importance that the 
Japanese again should refresh their consciousness in 
the glory of their national life, discarding their friv- 
olous ways of thinking and living before they can im- 
press upon the world their importance as a nation 
and have the Manchurian problem solved satisfactorily. 

Even after Japan has gained world recognition of 
the world for her special interests in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, there is much ground for doubt as to whether 
the Japanese will be able to maintain what they have 
gained. Nothing far-reaching can be gained if they 
are so shallow in their planning as to be satisfied 
with making new colonial and economic regions of Man- 
churia and Mongolia, for it is undeniable that the 
Japanese are at disadvantage in economic and labor- 
ing life as compared with the Chinese. Big commer- 
cial concerns, even in Dairen, are controlled by Chinese 
merchants who are gradually replacing the Japanese. 
Even such purely Japanese trade as mat-making or 
bean growing is being taken over by the Chinese, 
which clearly indicates the inferior position of the 
Japanese in face of Chinese competitors. Such a situ- 
ation is not alone seen in Manchuria; the same thing 
has been taking place in Formosa. 


The Spirit of Japan. 

In contemplation of the spirit of the Japanese nation, 
we should not lose sight of the bigger objective, of 
what we call our continental policy. We should not 
make it the ultimate object of our continental policy 
to seek selfish gains alone. 

The secret of winning a victory is in knowing one’s 
own strength as well as one’s limitations, This is 
applicable to every activity of man. The only way 
by which the Japanese can tide over the present diffi- 
culties lies in knowing themselves first and foremost. 
Only when the Japanese have realized that they are 
Japanese first and last will it be possible for them 
to achieve any marked progress in their national 
destiny. 

The way which the nation must follow has been 
marked out by our Imperial Forefathers. We are 
only required to follow the path which the Emperors 
Themselves have followed. The Japanese need not 


search the path of life; they have merely to follow 
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what our Imperial Forefathers have marked out for 
us and to follow, for there is no change in the direction 
in which the Japanese have to pursue their national 
development. To safeguard the Imperial Destiny ; this 
is the mission for which we are given to life in this 
land of glory. All of us must coordinate our actions 
to this single purpose, and there should be no mistake. 

We need not go far back into history to see how 
this great ideal of ours has been expressed outside of 
the Empire. The Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05 and the German-Japa- 
nese War of 1914-1917 were all conducted as a means 
of contributing to the great national development. It 
is not strange that Japan’s decision always had the 
approval of the Powers of the world, because none 
of them was ever assailed by Japan for egotistic motives 
or for mere territorial ambitions. It is the pride of 
the Japanese that their country never has engaged 
in an external war for egotistic motives. The Japa- 
nese never have permitted vice and injustice to go on 
with impunity. Japan has never erred in this respect, 
and this is why the nations of the world have always 
supported her cause. Japanese should never forget this 
fact. 

Socialist Theories Deprecated. 

It is a matter of regret that there are today, although 
only a limited number, some Japanese who have been 
inordinately influenced by Marxism and other social 
theories which give a materialistic interpretation to 
social development, or forget the national mission with 
which they are born into this world. These people 
wrongly believe that humans are just so many soul- 
less machines incapable of appreciating ideals or with- 
out will-power or coordination in their lives for some 
higher sublimated objective in life. 

This all too materialistic conception of life has driven 
many people to a frivolous way of thinking and man- 
ner of life. Capitalists seem to make it their only 
objective to profit at the expense of other elements 
of society ; politicians are too much taken up by mere 
polities, concentrating their valuable energies for the 
promotion of the interests of political factions to which 
they belong; salaried men and students, too, are in 
grave danger of forgetting their real duties as mem- 
bers of the Glorious Empire. They have forgotten 
the ideals which inspired our fathers and grandfathers. 
They do not care to find their own ideals nor do they 
pay any thought to the future. Who could remain 
unconcerned about the future of the Empire when he 
thinks of these misguided people who constitute the 
backbone of the nation today? It is not the problem 
of tomorrow; it is the problem now confronting us, 
awaiting a far-reaching solution. 


Japan is Isolated. 

Among other things, we should realize the sorrow- 
ful fact that while we have not paid any attention to 
it, Japan has become isolated in the society of nations. 
While the whole nation was seeking their own im- 
mediate interests, the international position of the 
Empire has become a lonely one, without a friend to 
rely upon in these times of need. This happened 


simply because the Japanese, forgetting 
destiny, have made themselves a nation 
not be depended upon, chiefly through t! 
disintegration. They have forgotten the s; 
made possible the glorious foundation of 

three thousand years ago, and in consequ 
done away with their peculiar pride as a n 
despising themselves, the Japanese have ca 
themselves the contempt of other nations 

see this in the example of China’s attitu 
nation. It is no idle allegation oi " 
say that through forgetting their pride, the Japa 
have called down upon themselves the disastr 
ation in Manchuria and Mongolia. China’s 

the Japanese and the attitude of the League of 

and some other Powers toward Japan have be 


us as a 


possible because of the self-depreciation of the Japanes 


The Imperial Principle of the Japanese Nat 
which is the aggregate of the true spirit underlying 
the very foundation of the State and the natio 
ideal of the Japanese, is, by its nature, a thing tha 
must be propagated over the seven seas and extend 
over the five continents. Anything that may hi 
done with even by t 
In this connection it would be wel 

here the present situation in Eastern Asi 
for the practical measures that we would 
adopting at any time must be based on the act 
conditions surrounding us. 


its progress must be away 
use of force. 
review 


cons 


In China, which is our closest geographical neig 
bor, internecine strife has been going on for the past 
two decades. China has not got even a unified 
ernment machinery of its own; it does not have 1 
framework of an independent state. India is under 
the rule of Great Britain, and its 300,000,000 po; 
lation is suffering much. A 
future. Central Asia and Siberia have already beer 
placed in the grip of the talons of an eagle, you cai 
not there see a fragment of peace today. Mongolia 
too, that land of peaceful life, has been allowed t 
follow the example of Central Asia. Besides the En 
pire of Japan, the only independent state in As 
worthy of the name is the Kingdom of Siam, | 
even this country is under constant menace from al 
sides and is having difficulties in extending its ! 
tional power. 


serious crisis awaits its 


Japanese Must be Active. 

Placed as we are in such surroundings, we of the 
Empire of Japan should no longer let things dri 
as they list. We of the Japanese nation, which 
recognized as the leading Asiatic power both by them 
selves and by others should take the whole situation 
into our own hands. We must be active, even ¢% 
pending the last portion of our national strength 
Mencius has said, ‘‘If we cannot secure both, let us 
prefer justice to life.’’ Under whatever circumstances 
we must be prepared at all times to make a desperate 
struggle, devoting ourselves to our single faith 

Great Britain is often called the nation of gentle- 
men. And yet the self-government movement in India 
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impetus year after year. How ean you 
The United States of America loudly 
fosses (0 Champion righteousness and humanity, and 
, can you think of it when you review its 
7 liey towards Panama, Nicaragua, Cuba, 
Mexi | other Central and South American nations. 
. where in the society of nations can we find that 
rit which we call by the name of the Im- 
Principle of the Japanese Empire. This is very 

be regretted for humanity as a whole. 
intries of Eastern Asia are made objects of 
pression by the white peoples. This is an undeni- 
t and Imperial Japan no longer should let their 
udence go unpunished. It is the duty of the people 
Imperial Japan to oppose each and every action 
the Powers which is not in sympathy with the 
of the Imperial Principle of the Empire of 
lanan Which is an embodiment of justice and right- 
isness. It is natural then that Japan cannot close 
reyes to any disturbance breaking out in any part 
Eastern Asia, for destruction of peace cannot be 
rmitted to exist side by side with the fundamental 
spirit and substance of the Imperial Principle of the 
Empire of Japan. It is therefore expected of every 
lananese that he be ready both spiritually and mater- 
y to take his part in the duty of restoring peace 
en through resort to arms, If we were really de- 
rmined to such an extent, it is needless to say that 
- could be seeured without our being called upon 
draw our swords. It should be remembered always 

t determination does much. 


rit 


Japan Misunderstood. 

Unfortunately China does not yet understand the 
rue spirit and strength of Japan; it commits the 

stake of depending on European and American 

‘owers, true to its time-honored strategem of sup- 

essing barbarians with barbarians and the illcon- 
eived philosophy of befriending far countries in order 

protect herself from her closest neighbors. By these 
rrong strategems China is bringing upon herself much 
misery. 

To look upon Japan as a nation of warlike people 
s an ill-natured misunderstanding and a superficial 
servation. Japan has her native ideal—an ideal for 
the realization of eternal peace. Japan strives for 
nothing else. The sacrifice she is making in Man- 
huria is a good example; she has drawn her sword 
nly to punish the monstrous being which is the ob- 
ject of hate from every point of view. 

No elaborate discussion is needed here to stress how 
mportant the problems relating to Manchuria and 
Mongolia are, for they have already been exhaustively 
lealt with by all sorts of men since the outbreak of 
the armed clashes in Manchuria last fall. The present 
writer would like only to mention that Manchuria 
ind Mongolia form a gate for Japan’s propagation of 
its fundamental principle. The Japanese are histor- 
‘ally bound up with Manchuria and Mongolia; eco- 
nomically these regions are inseparable from Japan, 
ind from the point of view of population, we might 
mention that there we have our brothers and sisters 


a 


numbering as many as one million, including 800,000 
Koreans. The natural resources of the region are most 
vital for the existence of the Japanese nation. They 
are also important as grounds for industrial exploita 
tion. From the point of view of the national defence 
of Japan, too. these regions are of momentous 1m 
portance to Japan. 

However, all these considerations are merely second 
ary in importance. We should not forget that all of 
our national activities must be co-ordinated and guided 
by the spirit of the foundation of the Japanese Empire 
It is a matter of vital urgency that the Japanese 
should establish their prestige in Manchuria and Mon 
golia firmly and eternally, otherwise they may for 
ever be deprived of an opportunity to extend and 
propagate the national spirit of the Empire, while 
peace in the Far East may be disturbed so that the 
very existence of Japan is threatened. 

Japan should not be content with the preservation 
of peace for herself alone; peace must be extended 
over Asia, and further over the whole world. This 
great ideal was proclaimed when Jimmu Tenno es 
tablished his Imperial palace at Kashiwara, Yamato 
Provinee. It has been the guiding principle of the 
rulers of the Empire of Japan and all have been co- 
ordinated to it at every epoch in Japanese history 
All the people co-operated to support the Imperial 
ideal. 

The Problem of Eastern Asia. 

The present situation in Eastern Asia calls for our 
action. The Manchurian campaign is most significant 
when it is interpreted from this point of view. Japan 
has taken the first step. Where Japan’s real strength 
is felt, there is peace and order. The Imperial Army 
is not overfond of resort to actual use of arms, but it 
does not flinch from it when it is required for the 
maintenance or acquirement of peace and order. The 
Imperial Army is always aware that, when driven to 
it, a show of real strength is the best means of winning 
peace and justice, and it knows where to stop. 

What is Mongolia today? Is it Chinese, or does 
it belong to Soviet Russia? Or is it an independent 
state? These are questions hard to answer definitely. 
China herself cannot answer them. If we discuss 
peace in Eastern Asia, we should first of all get a 
clear idea as to what Mongolia really is. 

Japan naturally deplores the existence of a large 
tract of wild land, such as Mongolia, bordering on a 
region in which she has vital interests. She would 
like to have a Mongolia of the Orientals with peace 
and security guaranteed forever. It is out of the 
question that she should permit it to be invaded by 
a foreign power. There is every possibility that Mon 
golia may prove a greater barrier in the way of 
Japan’s mission of peace and order than Manchuria 
has (ever) been. It is no idle boast to declare here- 
with that if there is anything that would dare obstruct 


the way for the propagation of Japan’s mission of 


peace, the Japanese would be ready, in spirit at least, 
to make away with it. When we look toward Soviet 
Russia with the same attitude as we assume toward 
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Manchuria and Mongolia and take account of its ac- 
tivities in the Far East, we cannot ignore the fact 
that the word ‘‘Vladivostok’’ means ‘‘conquest of the 
Far East,’’ and the name exists today. 

For the maintenance of peace in the Orient, which 
is the very fundamental ideal of the Empire of Japan, 
the Japanese have many a time engaged in foreign 
wars and otherwise showed their determination, even 
at the risk of their national existence. Maintenance 
of peace in the Far East for Japan means the guaran- 
tee for Japan’s propagation of her fundamental ideal, 
and all governmental policies are co-ordinated to it, 
no matter whether adopted as an internal measure 
or otherwise, The annexation of Korea was effected 
for the furtherance of this ideal, and it is much to 
be regretted that this fact is often forgotten now. 

Protect Koreans. 

There are from 800,000 to 1,000,000 Koreans living 
in various parts in Manchuria and Mongolia. With 
compunction we remember that their existence has 
been ignored by the Japanese authorities and leaders 
of public opinion. Koreans are all subjects of the 
Emperor, and yet their lives and property have long 
been permitted to be subjected to unspeakable op- 
pression by the Chinese authorities. This was a very 
grave blunder. The authorities should long ago have 
taken steps to protect them. It is the duty of the 
Japanese government to assure their safety and means 
of livelihood in Manchuria or elsewhere. 

It was the mistake of the Japanese that, in their 
Manchurian policy, they have concentrated their at- 
tention on their rights relating to railway, mining, and 
other economic problems only. Because they always 
spoke of their special rights, they called upon them- 
selves an undue degree of international suspicion, 
ending up placing Japan in an isolated position. 
Taking advantage of the present Manchurian entangle- 
ment, the Japanese must convince other nations that 
Japan’s action is solely in the cause of peace and 
humanity. 

There are also hundreds of thousands of Koreans 
making home in Eastern Siberia. Their conditions 
are no better than those of their countrymen in Man- 
churia and Mongolia. We must see to their wants 
the same as elsewhere, and take proper steps to accord 
them the needed protection. 

Japan is famous from ancient times as a nation 
making much of arms and the men behind them. 
However, it should never be overlooked that at the 
same time the Japanese have been scrupulous, as no 
other people have been, not to use arms where their 
use was unjustified. Not to draw the sword (easily) 
has ever been a rule of the samurai code. Japan has 
never engaged in war where she has not been forced 
to do so for the security and maintenance of peace. 
The Imperial Principle does not allow the people to 
engage in a mere aggressive war. This is the reason 
why the Japanese are united in national emergency. 
It is superficial observers who think that Japan is a 
warlike nation, fond of resorting to arms. No other 
nation is more scrupulous than the Japanese in the 
use of strength. 
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The Japanese should not follow the exa) 
other Powers. The Japanese have a glorio rincipls 
which has existed for three thousand years, and +. 
should follow it as the only means of ‘ 
the national ideal of peace. We should 
astray by a materialistic conception of 
should away with the epicurian tendency 
and living; we should not be biased by pett: 
of narrow-minded patriotism. We have a ¢ 
to guide us, which counsels us not to be eas 
by outside criticisms of those who do not 
the motive power which drives us on, but 
sured that they will come to appreciate 
ong run. 
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French Example Cited. 

The French surprised the Iron Chancellor, Bismarck 
by paying the enormous indemnity after the war of 
1870 within three years. That feat was possible simply 
because the French were united in their feeling agains 
Germany. When the French were pitted against ¢) 
Germans in the recent world war, the French were 
(never) discouraged by repeated defeats, but cay 
back afresh with reinforced energy to fight the enemy 
to the last man, Though large areas of land wer 
devastated in the course of fighting, the French quick. 
ly recovered, and France today ranks as the second 
richest nation in the world, only next to America 
It is well known that all the French have achieved 
is due to their spiritual unity. We have a very good 
example in France to learn that not petty patriotic 
thinking but a greater national ideal, must be main- 
tained and acted upon in order to carry a nation 
through diverse crises. 

Problems of population and food stuff cannot be 
ignored or made light of. Nor can our various inter. 
national problems. However, we should not be un- 
duly harassed by each of them separately. We should 
view them as a whole, taking a stand on a higher level 
of observation and set down our plans in accordance 
with the ancient spirit of the Imperial Principle whieh 
underlies the foundation of the Empire of Japan. 

On the occasion of his enthronement the Emperor 
in his edict declared that, in view of the recent move 
ment of thought and divergence of interests in the 
economic sphere, the people should view the situation 
from such a standpoint as commands the whole view 
and strive for mutual prosperity, and colonize ‘wher 
there are no boundaries.’’ He has indicated the guiding 
principle for the people to follow. We must not 
lament lack of power, nor regret material wants. All 
depends on the energy of the people. Solve al! prob- 
lems with determination. Whatever the atmosphere 
in the Far East, or however unhealthy the atmosphere 
of the world, we need not be troubled much. The 
nation should be led to righteousness and to follow 
the great principle of the Empire set down at the 
time of its foundation, 


PoLtanp—Bellona—February, 1932. 
‘‘Operations of Major Units,’’ by Colonel I. Rowecki. 


This valuable study of the fundamental principle 
of military operations of major units and their prac 
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tical 8 cation in manoeuvres for the training of 
troops i. time of peace, furnishes some very interest- 
. inf -mation regarding Soviet Russia’s prepara- 
om for winter warfare. As is well known, no special 
provisions had been made for winter operations by 
any of ‘ne powers before the Great War. When the 
omablem became acute, as in the campaign in the Car- 
vathial fountains, situations were met as they arose. 
since the war only France, Italy, Germany and Soviet 
R sia bave undertaken specific measures to solve the 
problems presented by winter warfare. 
The Soviet Army, as a result of its experiences in 
the Polish-Soviet war, in Karelia and the Murmansk 
(ast. attributes such importance to adequate prepara- 
tion against the contingency of a winter campaign, 
‘hat it adopted as its slogan the doctrine: ‘‘ The colder 
‘he weather, the deeper the snow, the greater will be 
the activity of the Red Army.’’ Elaborate prepara- 
rons have been undertaken since 1925 in that diree- 
tion, and the last three years show some very con- 
rete results. The time of planning and experimenta- 
tion is over. They have succeeded in solving the 
problem of transportation of personnel and materiel. 
infantry and artillery as well as the other arms and 
services, the author states, have been trained in the 
peration of ‘‘aero-sleighs.’’ Winter manoeuvres have 
taken the place of the traditional summer exercises. 
It is noteworthy, the author observes, that military 
nd technical writings on this subject are very popu- 
lar in Russia, and they are being published on an 
unprecedented scale. Whole editions are sold out as 
soon as they get off the press. 


SwITZERLAND—Allgemeine Schweizerische Muilitarzeit- 

wng—October 15, 1931. 

“Camouflage as a Full-Fledged Arm.’’ by Major 

Kaiser. 

“Camouflage’’ or ‘‘tarning,’’ as the author calls 
it, is the means of making invisible persons and ob- 
jects. Although it is not a new discovery, it really 
gained full military recognition only in course of the 
World War. Conditions of modern warfare make 
effective camouflage an indispensable adjunct to mili- 
tary operations. To render our own troops invisible 
—of course assuming their correct tactical employ- 
ment—is absolutely necessary to secure victory at a 
minimum of cost. It follows, that means of tarning 
must be provided for each man, beast and weapon. 
Effective tarning or camouflage must render the in- 
dividual and his equipment invisible at a distance of 
100 meters even in an open field. A machine gun 
crew must be invisible to an observer with binoculars 
at a distance of several hundred meters. In any event, 
camouflage must provide invisibility against aerial ob- 
servation. 

The author discusses a system of tarning invented 
by the Bavarian painter Linnekugel. It provides 
equally effective camouflage in bright and dull weather 
as well as under the varying conditions incidental to 
seasonal changes. In actual field tests skirmishers and 
machine guns were deployed in an open field. Al- 
though the oceupied area was definitely marked, ob- 
“rvers using field glasses could see nothing at dis- 


tances from 400 to 500 meters. Advancing slowly 
while making a careful search of the terrain, the ob- 
servers were unable to discover anything even at 50 
meters. Numerous suspicious spots were pointed out 
by them, but none of them harbored tarned troops. 
In course of the test observers were asked to face 
about. While doing so the tarning was removed and 
‘“‘objects’’ became visible. Another ‘‘about face’’ while 
tarning was restored, and objects became as invisible 
as before defying discovery once more. The tests 
demonstrated the mobility and ease of manipulation 
of the camouflage. In a further test with troops ad- 
vancing as in an attack, the camouflaged troops ac- 
tually fired a number of rounds at 400-500 meters. 
Neither observers nor the advancing troops were able 
to locate the point of origin of the shots. Advancing 
under cover under simulated battle conditions the 
‘‘attackers’’ soon began to disclose a degree of nervous 
tension which became quite acute when, at 100 meters, 
the camouflaged ‘‘enemy’’ opened a brisk rapid fire. 
In battle the situation would no doubt have developed 
into a serious panic. 

It was noted, writes the author, that where the 
terrain offered natural concealment, such as bushes, 
grass, humps of soil, ete., the ‘‘attacker’’ invariably 
directed his fire against such natural objects. He con- 
cludes, that well camouflaged troops possess a tre- 
mendous advantage, both moral and tactical. They 
will suffer fewer casualties and may calmly permit a 
numerically superior enemy to approach to closest 
proximity and annihilate him within a few minutes 
with a well-directed fire. Tarning permits a consider- 
able thinning out of lines and a considerable reduction 
in the size of the garrison required for a given area. 
The author is of the opinion, that the war of the future 
will be fought under the sign of the new system of 
camouflage called ‘‘tarning.’’ 


General Military Information 


AustriA. The peace army and reserves of European 
powers are as follows: 


Active Army Reserves 
Rs od Ca oak woh be & Owe 612,000 4,100,000 
BR teinuns ahedens reer | 3,500,000 
Ee .... 110,000 1,500,000 
EE eee 2,000,000 
EEE 6 oh &0'e # eee 3,200,000 
Czechoslovakia ............. 130,000 1,000,000 
4's o cna db ewe eneee 67,000 530,000 
eee 1,200,000 6,500,000 


Based upon peace strength, France ranks first with 
12 soldiers per 1000 population. At war strength, 
Poland mobilizes most heavily with 117 soldiers per 
1000 population. Compared with these figures, the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy with 31,000 
officers and 364,000 men, inclusive of the Austrian 
Landwehr and the Hungarian Honvéd, actually mo- 
bilized in 1914 a total of 1,396,000 men, one-third of 
the present available man-power of France. (O¢ester- 
reichische Wehrezeitung, January 22, 1932) 


--. 
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Iraty. According to the ‘‘Giornale d’Italia,’”’ the 
Italian division at war strength consists of 534 officers 
and non-commissioned officers, 9808 men, 681 horses, 
150 guns, 54 tanks and 364 motor vehicles. The news- 
paper observes that the present division bears the 
stamp of the fascist regime and that, in the matter 
of equipment, it is fully apace with other modern 
armies. The principal characteristics of the Italian 
army are: extensive use of massed offensive weapons, 
strong artillery and the motorization of all essential 
elements of a mobile force. The smallest unit is sup- 
ported by machine guns and artillery to the extent 
that it can execute far more difficult missions than 
was the case in the past. (Deutsche Wehr, December 
18, 1931). 


Pouanb. The artillery of the Polish army consists of 
30 divisional field artillery regiments, one mountain 
artillery regiment, 13 horse artillery battalions, 10 
heavy artillery regiments and six independent anti- 
aircraft artillery battalions. During the range prac- 
tice period artillery units are placed under the con- 
trol of artillery group commanders, but at all other 
times they are subordinated to the commanders of the 
higher echelons of which they are an organic part. The 
artillery group comprises all artillery within a corps 
area with the exception of the antiaircraft artillery. 

The President of the Polish Republic exercises su- 
preme command over all armed forces through the 
Minister of War and the Inspector General. The War 
Ministry has charge of all military and naval affairs. 
The Inspector General is the commander-in-chief desig- 
nate of all forces in case of war. 

Security on the eastern frontiers of Poland is pro- 
vided by the ‘‘ Border Guard Corps,’’ a well organized 
corps d’élite of 1078 officers, 7,183 non-commissioned 
officers and 19,752 men. Its commander is a general 
officer. The command is in matters of discipline sub- 
ject to the Ministry of War, but with reference to its 
special mission, pay and maintenance it is under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interior. 

The German, Czechoslovak and Rumanian borders 
are guarded by the ‘‘Frontier Watch’’ which, like 
the preceding, is organized along military lines with 
a brigadier general in command. The organization 
comprises five districts (regimental sectors) each of 
which is under the command of a colonel or lieutenant 
colonel. Each district consists of 3 to 5 circuits (bat- 
talion sectors) commanded by majors. In addition 
there are a number of separate mounted detachments. 
The Frontier Watch consists of 275 officers, 1,806 non- 
commissioned officers and 3,576 men. In matters of 
discipline this force is under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of War, but as to its special functions, pay 
and maintenance it pertains to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. (Deutsche Wehr, December 18, 1931). 


Sovrer Russia. Tchassavoy, a Russian periodical 
published in Paris contains an interesting article on 
the Red Army by the pen of A. Saizov, Russian emigré. 
Although bitterly hostile to the bolshevik regime, the 
author notes considerable progress made by the Soviet 
army during the past few years. In his opinion, the 
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Soviet army no longer lags behind the armies 

boring countries in matters of organization ; 

ing. In some respects, notably in the n 

aviation, the Red Army actually surpasses th 
militarization of Russia is complete. Ther 
difficulties in the matter of replacements. R; 

are up to date. War industries have been pla 
an effective basis. The ‘‘ Achilles heel’’ appea 
in the command. The author does not beli 
commanders are qualified to meet the exic: 
modern warfare. The antipathy which exists | tween 
soldiers and politicians is likewise a fruitful soypee os 
possible difficulties. The army is apparently striving 
for its emancipation from political tutelage Militar 
Wochenblatt, October 18, 1931). 

In a copyrighted article published serially in the 
Budapest daily, ‘‘Pesti Napl6’’ Elias Tobenkin. , 
Russian, gives a graphic account of his observations 
during a recent sojourn of several months in Soviet 
Russia. He writes that Soviet propaganda is seeking 
to convince the masses that the success of the five. 
year plan is upsetting the equilibrium of the capitalist 
world. As a consequence class struggle is becoming 
more and more acute in the bourgeois states where the 
upper classes are seeking protection under the banner 
of fascism while the working classes gravitate towards 
bolshevism. In order to avoid the proletarian revolu- 
tion, the capitalistic states, according to the leading 
minds of Moscow, will unite against the Soviet Union 
War, they say, is inevitable because the capitalistic 
governments are determined to wipe out the Soviet 
state. In Russia, the author states, preparations 
against such a contingency accord to women a part 
fully as important as that assigned to men. Not only 
are the women trained and prepared to replace men 
in all civilian occupations, but large numbers of them 
actually receive military training. There are at present 
250,000 women in active service with the colors. Of 
these, 60,000 are in the regular infantry, 55,000 serve 
in machine gun units, 40,000 are in the supply services, 
10,000 in the Chemical Warfare Service, while the re- 
mainder belong to the artillery, air force and other 
arms. 


that 
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In 1930, fifty women completed the general staff 
course. Many of the feminine veterans of the wars 
against White Russians hold important posts of com- 
mand in the Red Army. In addition to the regular 
formations there are a number of territorial military 
organizations of women. The female battalions of 
Tomsk and Krasnoyarsk enjoy quite a reputation for 
military prowess. Mohammedan women are said to be 
splendid soldiers, They receive their military train- 
ing together with Siberian troops of the line. Women 
reservists are called to the colors for annual maneu- 
vers and serve side by side with regular troops. These 
maneuvers extend over a period of two months. After 
a refresher training course of two weeks women are 
assigned to male companies so that the proportion ot 
females to males in each unit is about 30 per cent 

Voroshilov, Red generalissimo, in a recent address 
remarked that ‘‘women must serve in the army just 
as men. They must share with men in the duty of 
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tofer the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics.”’ 
Deal 16, July 3, 1932). 

“War is inevitable. We must strive to carry the 
gar into the territory of our enemies who plan to assail 
~~ ist achieve victory at a minimum of sacri- 
i us spoke Voroshilov, according to Tobenkin, 
+ the opening of the [IX Congress of the Komsomol 
‘Leag of Communist Youth) which claims a mem- 
ership of three million and which is organized and 
‘rained along military lines. On that occasion, To- 
enkin writes, Voroshilov advocated an intensive cam- 
jon of edueation to familiarize the population with 
yiation and the nature of aerial warfare. 

The rapid growth of aviation in Soviet Russia is 
simnificant, Tobenkin states. In 1928, Soviet Russian 
rways covered 11,971 km. Two years later they had 
spanded to 26,500 km. In 1931 they increased to 
46.412 km., while it is expected that the current year 
will see the Soviet airways grow to 71,122 km. The 
five-year plan envisions a total of 110,832 kilometers 
by the end of 1933. These airlines provide direct con- 
nections between Moscow, Turkestan, the Caucasus 
and Siberia. Russian schools of aviation show this 
year an enrollment of 15,000 pupils. The number of 
military airplanes in commission is a secret but ac- 
ording to Kibishev, head of the Soviet Planning Com- 
mission, there are enough of them for the defense of 
the country. There are seven rigid type dirigibles 
under construction. They will be named: Lenin, 
Stalin, Old Bolshevik, Pravda, Klim Voroshilov, Os- 
saviachim and Kolkoznik. They will compose the 
Lenin squadron, 

“Every factory is fortress,’’ has become Soviet 
Russia’s latest slogan. It is to signify that each fac- 
tory is a bulwark in the Soviet line of defense which 


will crush the enemies of the Soviet Union. Particular 
significance is attached to chemical plants. In 1929, 
there were in Soviet Russia only 4,200 graduate chem- 
ists. The Soviet leaders expect to increase their num- 
ber to 30,000 by October, 1933. 

Russia wants war, Tobenkin writes, not to conquer 
new territories, but to gain new adherents to the Bol- 
shevik creed. In the minds of Soviet leaders, war is 
the best means for propaganda, and they fully expect 
that the next clash of arms will bolshevize a string 
of countries in Europe and elsewhere. With the spirit 
of the Covenanters of old, Red soldiers enter the 
trenches carrying the rifle in one hand and the doe- 
trines of Marx in the other. (Pesti Naplo, July 10, 
1932.) 

Yuaostavia. The air foree of Yugoslavia consists 
at present of 7 air regiments stationed at Novi Sad, 
Serajevo, Skoplje, Zagabria, Nish, Zemun and Mostar. 
Six plants engage in the production of aircraft within 
the Yugoslav kingdom. The largest of these, ‘‘ Ikarus 
Zmaj,’’ with shops at Zemun and Novi Sad, has a 
capacity of 200 planes per year. The concern operates 
with French capital. The ‘‘Blajkovik’’ plant at Bel- 
grade is operated by a Czech corporation. Other air- 
craft plants are the ‘‘Rogozharsky’’ at Belgrade, 
‘*Petrovich’’ at Zemun, the motor works at Racovitza 
and finally the state-owned aircraft factory at Kral- 
jevo with an annual capacity of 250 planes. 

The construction of strategical highways aggregat- 
ing about 2,800 kilometers is under consideration by 
the Yugoslay government which is likewise making 
plans for a general improvement of the rail and river 
transportation systems of the realm. (Deutsche Wehr, 
January 15, 1932.) 
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Company B, First Infantry Small Effectiveness of Smoke 
Bore Champions ECENT tests of the effectiveness of 
influences by s ce rere -Ondruet 

OMPANY B of the First Infantry has been an- : n pets 1 by moke wert condu 
; igi = Fourth Brigade, commanded by Brigad 

nounced as the leading company of the United - “ 
States services in small bore shooting. This includes 


Frank S. Cocheu, stationed at Fort Fran 
. ren, Wyoming. 
the regular army, navy, marine corps, national guard, 


A group of riflemen from the Ist and 201 
fired five rounds of ammunition at pla 
silhouette ‘‘F’’ targets at a range of th: 
vards. Following this, a smoke sereen was 
front of the targets and the riflemen fired 
each. On the third test, the smoke screen 
immediately in front of the firing line an 
rounds were fired. 


a 


Co. B, 1st Infantry Small Bore Champions 
Front row: Sergeant Adolph F. Sarman, Team Captain and 
firing member, ist Lieut. Archie B. Whitlow, Commanding Co. 
B, and firing member. Corporal Pearl E. Childress, Jr. Rear 
row: Pfc. Everett Carper, Corp. Oscar L. Gallman, and Corp. 
Willard F. Stauffer. 


and reserves. The announcement comes as a result of 
the Company Team Match of the National Rifle As- 
sociation. This match is conducted all over the United 
States and the scores and marked targets are for- 
warded to the headquarters of the Rifle Association. 
The members of the winning team of Company B and 
their individual scores are: First Lieutenant Archie 
B. Whitlow (Commanding), 194; Sergeant Adolph F. 
Sarman, team coach, 687; Corporal Oscar L. Gallman, 
675; Corporal Willard F. Stauffer, 682; Corporal 
Pear] E. Childress, 670; Private First Class Everett 
Carper, 484. The total score of the team was 3,392. 
The next highest score made by Company I, 7th In- 
fantry was 3,378. This was also the high score for 
all components in the Ninth Corps Area. 

The match was fired in four stages. Each stage 
consisted of two strings of ten shots each. The first 
stage was: one string prone, one sitting. The second 
stage was: one string prone, one kneeling. The third 
stage was: one string prone and one standing. The 
fourth stage was rapid fire: one string prone and one 
string sitting. The issue: .22 caliber rifle was used. 

Company B, as the winning team holds the title, 
‘*National Company Gallery Rifle Champion, 1932.’’ — 
Six silver medals for the members of the team will be Upper: Start of smoke screen on target. Center: Delevwor 


, . pee ment of smoke screen on target. Lower: Smoke screen 0 
awarded by the National Rifle Association. firing line. . 
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| entage of hits as shown by the test follows: 


! Per cent 
— | Rounds Hits’ of Hits 
a \ AREA GS 220 198 90 
Q) eon Targets .... 440 53 12 
Q) . at Firing Point 440 1] 21, 
Obs rs of the problem, including the Chemical 
in the rfa ificer of the 2nd Division, Captain John G. 
Gener ( WS, reached the following conclusions from 
1. War 
ng at targets which have been smoked re- 
es ‘tive fire about 80 per cent. 
9 Firing through a smoke screen is a waste of 
mmunition. 
rounds 
} Placed Army Tennis Singles Ranking 
‘nh more 


ASED on results of the Army tennis tournaments 
B and Leech Cup try-outs held in June and July at 
e Army Navy Country Club, the following is an- 
nounced by the Army Central Tennis Committee as the 
individual singles ranking of the first twelve Regular 
Army tennis players competing in 1932. Several 
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CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT SQUAD, 1932 
Co., F, 34th Infantry, Fort George G. Meade, Md. 

Front row, left to right: Pfc. Posey B. Hill, Pfc. Steven 
Medgie, Pfc. James Kratochvil, Corp. Alfred E. Brown. Rear 
row, left to right: Pfc. Stephen Washitzko, Pfc. James L. 
Goode, Pfc. Richard Walker, Pfc. Jesse Trevillian. 
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players who would have been entitled to a rating in 
this list were not included because of a lack of suffi- 
lent data. 
Ist: Flying Cadet Dolph E. Muehleisen, Air Corps, 
Kelly Field, Texas. 
d: 2d Lieutenant S. K. Robinson, Air Corps, 
Mareh Field, California. 
dd: Major R. C. Van Vliet, Jr., Infantry, Camden, 
New Jersey. 
4th: Major J. A. Dorst, Corps of Engineers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
oth: Captain J. H. Drake, 24th Infantry, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. 
6th: 24 Lieutenant T. L. Sherburne, 83d Field 
Artillery, Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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NINTH INFANTRY SMALL BORE RIFLE TEAM, 1932 

Front Row: Sgt. Adams, Pfc. Israel, Pvt. Ament, Sgt. 
Cherry, Corp. Conley, and Corp. Corahan. Rear row: Sgt. 
Runge, Sgt. Baldwin, Corp. Martin, Sgt. McCann, Sgt. Hoff- 
man, Corp. Fish, and ist Sgt. Johnson. 


7th: 2d Lieutenant David D. Hedekin, 33d Infan 
try, Fort Clayton, Canal Zone. 

8th: 2d Lieutenant John T. Helms, Air Corps, 
Kelly Field, Texas 

9th: Major Randolph Gordon, Infantry, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 

10th: 2d Lieutenant H. B. Thatcher, 34th Infantry, 
Fort George G. Meade, Maryland. 

llth: 2d Lieutenant M. Lewis, Air Corps, March 
Field, California. 


12th: Private R. A. Seruton, Infantry, Fort George 


G. Meade, Maryland 


HE following squads have been announced as mem- 

bers of the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 
Company C, 18th Infantry 

Corporal LaMar H. Bartell 

Pvt. Ist ci. Russell Eager 

Pvt. Ist cl. Abraham Bensky 

Pvt. Ist el. Emilio Alvarado 

Private Thomas Gallagher 


Private Bernard Cummings 
Private Miguel Alicea 
Private John Gastian 





Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team. 1932: Co. I, 45th 
Infantry (P. S.) 
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Company A, 21st Infantry 
Corporal Walter Modlinski 


Pvt 
Pvt 


Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Private Thomas Potash 
Company A, 35th Infantry 
Corporal Earlie Saxon 
Pvt. 


Pvt 
Pvt 
Pvt 
Pvt 
Pvt 
Pvt 


» Ist el 


. Ist el. 
Ist el. 


Ist el] 
Ist el 
Ist el] 
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. Richard R. Edwards 
John W. Marsh 
John Palshaw, Jr. 

. Fred G. Sawyer 

. Harry Shay 

. Bertram D. Worden 









Ist cl. James R. Devine howe 
. Ist el. Pearly Bryant the T 
. Ist cl. Earle E. Hawkinson press 
. Ist el. Bertle E. Okerstrom ment, 
. [st el. Kenneth O. Seibert been | 
. Ist el. Joseph Wassel fc 4 the } 
. Ist el. Charles E. Weathers Maneuvers in the 6th Corps Area. 
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Best Field Training Camps 

| over the National Guard comes the word 

field training camps of 1932 are the best 

that component of the Army. Attendance 
beer eater than ever before. Whole regiments 
bowed up at camp with only a few men missing from 
the ranks This is due to some extent to the de- 
pression and the fact that men are out of employ- 
ment, but that is not the sole reason. There has 
heen a steady development of the National Guard over 
tho years. Higher standards of training are being 
nsisted upon through the whole chain of command, 
nd the fact that few organizations had recruit de- 
tachments, have contributed to the successful camps 


this summer. 
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National Match Rifles 


NUMBER of inquiries have been received in the 
Militia Bureau regarding the possibility of se- 
‘uring National Match rifles for National Guard or- 
The matter has been taken up with the 
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ganizations. 








Chief of Ordnance and he advises that the supply 
of these rifles has been exhausted. 

At the time the Ordnance Department approved 
the issue of these rifles to the National Guard it was 
expected that through the manufacture of new Na- 
tional Match rifles each year, there would be an ac- 
cumulation of a like number that would be available 
for issue. However, due to limited appropriations 
available for the manufacture of new materiel, the 
making of National Match rifles has had to be ecur- 
tailed and further accumulations cannot be expected. 

Thus, there will be no more of these rifles available 
for the National Guard until such time as the Ord- 
nance Department can get back on a manufacturing 
basis that will permit a surplus to be accumulated. 


ment at Target Practice 

outstanding accomplishments during 
lining season of the National Guard 
ance of the First Infantry, Maryland 
Colonel D. John Markey, at target 


r. 
ant has been acknowledged by the 
ilitia Bureau to Colonel Markey, in 


rth the facts of and expresses appre 

igratulatory letter was as follows: 
August 16, 1932 

Markey, 

First Infantry, 

ational Guard, 

Maryland. 


of Major General George E. Leach, 
litia Bureau, it gives me particular 
nd congratulations to you and your 
fine showing made in range practice 
mt field training period. 
cords available to the Militia Bureau 
f qualifications made by the First In- 
| National Guard, is outstanding. 
3 letter would be incomplete should I 
ige of qualifications to total personnel 
with the rifle 80%; pistol 82%; ma- 
and automatic rifle 98%. Such high 
percentages of qualifications are made only through 
intelligent and industrious application on the part of 
all concerned. 

May I say that it is a source of real satisfaction to 
the Militia Bureau to see such a splendid accomplish- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Watvpron, 
Colonel, Infantry, M.B., 


Executive. 
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Company A, 21st Infantry 
Corporal Walter Modlinski “ 
Pvt. 1st el. Richard R. Edwards 
Pvt. 1st cl. John W. Marsh 
Pvt. lst cl. John Palshaw, Jr. 
Pvt. 1st cl. Fred G. Sawyer 
Pvt. Ist cl. Harry Shay 
Pvt. Ist el. Bertram D. Worden 
Private Thomas Potash 

Company A, 35th Infantry 
Corporal Earlie Saxon 
Pvt. Ist el. James R. Devine 
Pvt. Ist cl. Pearly Bryant 
Pvt. Ist cl. Earle E. Hawkinson 
Pvt. Ist el. Bertle E. Okerstrom 
Pvt. Ist cl. Kenneth O. Seibert 
Pvt. Ist el. Joseph Wassel 
Pvt. 1st cl. Charles E. Weathers 
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Maneuvers in the 6th Corps Area. 





World States of the 
Machine Age 


By Captain Woodbern E. Remington, U.S. Army | 


@WOODBERN E. REMINGTON advocates a Nordic ‘‘world state’’ similar to 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, to comprise Great Britain, her Dominions, 
the United States, Germany, Scandinavia, and Holland—alike in background and 
ideals. Preferential trade and Ottawa, the capital city, would serve as other con- 
necting links. Mr. Remington’s extraordinary historical knowledge makes ‘‘World 
States of the Machine Age’”’ well worth study. Review of Reviews. July, 1932. 
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Best Field Training Camps 


over the National Guard comes the word 
field training camps of 1932 are the best 
held by that component of the Army. Attendance 
eater than ever before. Whole regiments 
owed up at camp with only a few men missing from 
he ranks This is due to some extent to the de- 
wession and the fact that men are out of employ- 
ment, but that is not the sole reason. There has 
wen a steady development of the National Guard over 
he years. Higher standards of training are being 
sisted upon through the whole chain of command, 
nd the fact that few organizations had recruit de- 
‘ochments, have contributed to the successful camps 
this summer. 
Then too, the National Guard camp facilities are 
hotter than they ever have been before. Last year 
neress included in the emergency relief bill an 
em of one million dollars for National Guard camp 
ystruction. This money was used by the Militia 
jureau to improve the camp facilities throughout the 
(nited States, and to provide the essential installa- 
tions looking to the completion of the various camps. 
The funds have gone far in that direction and prac- 
| Mi tically all of the camps except those of recent found- 
| Ml ing are now complete in essential details. The funds 
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svailable for 1933 for new construction are only about 

10 per cent of the normal, but those for maintenance 

nd upkeep of the camps are a little more than have 
| een heretofore provided. 

In view of the elimination of recruit detachments 
rom the camps, it has been practicable to revise the 
training programs and schedules to include more tac- 
tical training and combat firing. The unit commander 
is assured of having the entire personnel of his unit 
for this training, except the necessary details incident 
to unit economy and administration. This permits 
1 progressive scheme of training and eliminates a 
legree of repetition that has not been practicable 
heretofore, ' 

Reports that have come to the Militia Bureau in- 
dicate that the troops have fared well on the reduced 
ration. Many States managed so well that the ration 
“ost was even less than the 41 cents limit authorized 
by the Bureau. This is due to the decrease in the cost 
of practically all of the important components of the 


soldier’s ration. 





National Match Rifles 


A NUMBER of inquiries have been received in the 
. Militia Bureau regarding the possibility of se- 
curing National Match rifles for National Guard or- 
ganizations. 


The matter has been taken up with the 








Chief of Ordnance and he advises that the supply 
of these rifles has been exhausted. 

At the time the Ordnance Department approved 
the issue of these rifles to the National Guard it was 
expected that through the manufacture of new Na- 
tional Match rifles each year, there would be an ac- 
cumulation of a like number that would be available 
for issue. However, due to limited appropriations 
available for the manufacture of new materiel, the 
making of National Match rifles has had to be ecur- 
tailed and further accumulations cannot be expected. 

Thus, there will be no more of these rifles available 
for the National Guard until such time as the Ord 
nance Department can get back on a manufacturing 
basis that will permit a surplus to be accumulated 





Achievement at Target Practice 

NE of the outstanding accomplishments during 

the field training season of the National Guard 
was the performance of the First Infantry, Maryland 
National Guard, Colonel D. John Markey, at target 
practice this year. 

The achievement has been acknowledged by the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau to Colonel Markey, in 
which he sets forth the facts of and expresses appre 
ciation. The congratulatory letter was as follows: 

August 16, 1932. 
Colonel D. John Markey, 
Headquarters First Infantry, 
Maryland National Guard, 
Frederick, Maryland. 
My dear Colonel : 

In the absence of Major General George E. Leach, 
Chief of the Militia Bureau, it gives me particular 
pleasure to extend congratulations to you and your 
regiment for the fine showing made in range practice 
during your recent field training period. 

Based upon records available to the Militia Bureau 
the percentage of qualifications made by the First In- 
fantry, Maryland National Guard, is outstanding. 

I feel that this letter would be incomplete should I 
omit the percentage of qualifications to total personnel 
armed; namely, with the rifle 80%; pistol 82%; ma- 
chine gun, 83% ; and automatic rifle 98%. Such high 
percentages of qualifications are made only through 
intelligent and industrious application on the part of 
all concerned. 

May I say that it is a source of real satisfaction to 
the Militia Bureau to see such a splendid accomplish- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Watpron, 
Colonel, Infantry, M.B., 


Executive. 
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How Economy Act Affects Pay of 
National Guard 


HE so-called Economy Act passed during the lat- 

ter days of the session of Congress, contained a 
number of provisions which affected the pay of the 
Officers of the National Guard and the administration 
of that component of the Army. 

These questions were put up to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for decision, and he has rendered his opinion in 
unmistakable terms. 

The points brought out by the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau are listed here and the decision of the Comp- 
troller General is incorporated after each of them :— 

(a) Is the field training pay of officers and war- 
rant officers affected by the Act? Decision: ‘‘The 
field training pay of National Guard officers includ- 
ing warrant officers, being the same as that of officers 
of the Regular Army, it follows that their pay is 
reduced accordingly, that is by 814 percent.’’ 

The economies effected through this reduction in 
pay are to be impounded in the Treasury so that 
none of the money saved can be employed to reduce 
the deficit in the Militia Bureau Budget. 

(b) Is the armory drill pay of officers and war- 
rant officers affected? 

(ec) Is the administrative functions pay of officers 
affected ? 

The Comptroller General answered these two ques- 
tions in one decision in which he held that: ‘‘See- 
tion 109 of the National Defense Act of June 3, 
1916, 39 Stat. 209, as amended (U. 8S. C. 32:148) 
prescribes the pay of captains, lieutenants and war- 
rant officers belonging to organizations of the Na- 
tional Guard at one-thirtieth of the base pay of their 
grade for each drill attended not exceeding sixty in 
any year; for officers above the grade of captain a 
pay not exceeding $500 per annum; and for officers 
below the grade of major not belonging to organiza- 
tions a pay not exceeding four-thirtieths of the 
monthly base pay of their grades is authorized for 
the performance of their appropriate duties. In 
addition a maximum of $240 per annum is author- 
ized for officers commanding organizations less than 
a brigade for the faithful performance of their ad- 
ministrative functions. As in any case no officer 
would be entitled for armory drill pay to as much 
as $1,000 per annum by reason of the drill pay and 
administrative function pay, such compensation is 
not affected by the Economy Act.’ 

(d) Is the pay of United States Property and 
Disbursing Officers who receive pay at the rate of 
more than $1,000.00 per annum affected? 

(e) Is the pay of caretakers who receive pay at 
the rate of more than $1,000.00 per annum affected ? 

The Comptroller General likewise answered these 
two questions in the affirmative. Their pay is af- 
fected by the Economy Act and ‘‘subject to the re- 
duction of 84% percent or to such lesser reduction 
as may be necessary to reduce their compensation to 
$1,000.00 per annum.”’ 

The money thus saved is also impounded in the 


Treasury and cannot be used to reduce 
in the Militia Bureau Budget. 

(f) May commissioned or enlisted ea: 
granted 15 days’ annual leave with pay { 
pose of participating in field training wit 
ganizations, which leave appears to be 
‘*Military Leave’’ authorized by Par. 11, > 

The decision of the Comptroller Gene: 
ing this question decides that such a lea 
hibited by the Economy Act. He says: he 
nual leave with pay of 15 days granted to a 
of the National Guard by N. G. R. 79. not re 
stricted by the regulation to the time spent in fe 
training. The duty of caretakers if enlisted mep 
the organization would necessarily take them wit 
the organization and require participation in sy 
training and no military leave would be necessary 
for that purpose. The only effect of granting th 
leave of absence with pay concurrently wit! 
period of such training is to remove the restrict 
against the receipt of both their caretakers’ pay a 
training pay at the same time. In no sense of tly 
word is such leave to be considered as military leave 
such as is granted by the act of June 3, 1916 
Stat. 309, to civilian employees for National Gua 
training purposes. See decision 1 Comp. Gen. 602 
as modified by A-27362, July 5, 1929. According) 
no leave with pay may be granted caretakers during 
the fiseal year 1933, such leave being prohibited | 
section 103 of the Economy <Act.”’ 

These decisions have cleared up the controvers 
points regarding the effects of the Economy A 
with respect to the pay status of officers of the N 
tional Guard for the fiseal year 1933. If the depres 
sion keeps up and like economies are deemed neces 
sary next year it is contemplated that the redu 
tions will be again provided for. 


Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


IGHT additional infantry units of the Nationa 
Guard have conducted the preseribed tests an 
had their squads accepted as members of the Chief 
Infantry’s Combat Team. In general the exercises 
engaged in by these squads and on which their qua 
fications are based show a marked advance in this pa! 
ticular class of military training. 
The new members of the team are: 
Company E, 120th Infantry, North Carolina \a 
tional Guard, Corporal William D. Ballard 
Company L, 122nd Infantry, Georgia Natio 
Guard, Corporal Paul L. Langston. 
Company F, 122nd Infantry, Georgia Nation 
Guard, Corporal Lonnie W. Brown. 
Company C, 131st Infantry, Illinois Nationa! Guard 
Corporal Arthur Fry. 
Company F, 137th Infantry, Kansas Nation 
Guard, Corporal Lawrence Sellen. 
Company A, 156th Infantry, Louisiana Nat 
Guard, Corporal John L. Fleniken. 
Company B, 159th Infantry, California Nati 
Guard, Corporal Chauncey E. Rhodes, /r 








F, 164th Infantry, North Dakota National 

d, Corporal Lester E. Gwynn. 

s a total of 14 National Guard units which 
o le ccorded this distinctive recognition. 
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liminary training, many units of the National Guard 
ceased recruiting activities over the two months’ 
neriod just prior to going to camp. 

"Now that the camps are over, it will be necessary to 
él] the vacancies caused through the natural course of 
events. This should be done through the selection of 
the best available men, to the end that they may parti- 
cipate in as many as possible of the armory drills pre- 
naratory to next season’s field training. 

It is known that many units have waiting lists from 
which to seleet men for their vacancies. Some have 
heen able through the wealth of available material to 
require their prospects to attend armory drills on their 
own time and qualify in the school of the soldier be- 
fore they are regularly enlisted in the outfit. These 
fortunate units can absolutely eliminate recruits and 
untrained men from the summer camps and thus have 
every man available for the tactical training and in- 
struction included in the camp schedules, 

There is advantage in enlisting up to maintenance 
strength at this particular time because the terms of 
enlistment will expire during the months following the 
field training camps and insure to those who serve only 
the one enlistment a period of field training as the 
fnal event of their military service. To those who take 
on for another enlistment it is equally advantageous 
for they can go ahead with their advanced armory 
drill training with a view to qualifying for the non- 
commissioned officer grades. 


No Cooks’ School Courses 


HE Militia Bureau does not include courses at 

Bakers and Cooks Schools for officers and enlisted 
men of the National Guard. To complete such courses 
at the regular schools requires several months and in- 
volves a relatively large expenditure of funds, which 
in these times of economy expedients, are not available. 

An additional reason for not including these courses 
in those available is the fact that the graduates are of 
essential value to a National Guard unit for a 15 days 
period each year, which is not considered of sufficient 
importance to warrant the outlay involved in their 
special training. It is estimated that if a general mo- 
bilization heeame necessary National Guard command- 
ers would immediately establish cooks schools in their 
organizations and conduct them in connection with the 
Unit messes in actual operation. 

Applications for this course should not be forwarded 
nto the Militia Bureau. They must be disapproved 


In every case. 
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Militia Bureau Funds 


UE to a shortage of funds provided for the sup- 

port of the National Guard for 1933, it has been 
necessary to curtail a number of the projects of the 
Militia Bureau Budget for the coming year. 

The deficit for 1932 was $2,200,000.00 and this 
amount was provided by the Congress at their last 
session. To this sum must be added $1,184,496.00 
which the Bureau of the Budget cut from the field 
training and other projects for 1933. This total rep- 
resents the amount of the actual shortage for the fiscal 
year 1933 which has had to be provided for. 

In arriving at the solution to this problem the most 
difficult that any chief of the Bureau has ever had to 
solve—General Leach adopted the policy that the 
strength of the National Guard should not be reduced 
below the normal strength at which it is now main- 
tained and that its training in so far as armory drill 
and field training are concerned should not be curtailed. 
This policy necessitated setting aside adequate funds 
to provide for the pay of all officers and enlisted men 
who turn out for the 48 armory drills during the year; 
funds for the payment of administrative functions 
pay; and those for the conduct of the normal activi- 
ties of the field training camps on the basis of 15 days 
training for all who turn out for this activity. 

On account of large increased attendance at these 
training activities larger sums had to be provided than 
ever before in the history of the National Guard. 

In accordance with the ruling of the Comptroller 
General 81% percent is to be deducted from the field 
training pay of all officers and warrant officers under 
the so-called Economy Act. Some may have the idea 
that the money thus deducted can be employed to help 
the Militia Bureau meet its obligations. Such is not 
the case. This money must be turned in to the Treas- 
ury and there impounded, not one cent of it can be 
used unless it is appropriated in the regular course. 

Despite the agreement of the chairman of the War 
Department subcommittee appropriations to the ef- 
fect that the Militia Bureau could come back this year 
for a deficiency appropriation to cover the deficit in 
armory drill pay and field training the Bureau of the 
Budget has indicated in no uncertain terms that they 
eannot and will not authorize the creation of a deficit 
with the idea of getting a deficiency measure through 
the Bureau to cover it. This action in effect required 
General Leach to balance the Militia Bureau Budget 
and this means the provision for all National Guard 
activities to the end that if not another cent is forth- 
coming from Congress the expenditures for the Na- 
tional Guard will not exceed the amount appropriated. 

This means the transfer of amounts from a variety 
of projects to cover the shortage in armory drill and 
field training. After combing through the Budget and 
eutting projects to the bone General Leach managed 
to find $2,218,823.00 without ruinous consequences to 
the National Guard. Even with this considerable 
amount there was still a shortage of $1,216,043.00 that 
will have to be found from some source and it is still 
to be hoped that the Congress will provide the funds 
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necessary to meet it. If they do not there will have to 
be further curtailment of other projects. 

The projects which have contributed in a major way 
to the deficit in armory drill and field training are, 
Procurement of forage, which was made possible 
through a reduction in the price of components of the 
forage ration; compensation of held, which was ef- 
fected by requiring animal caretakers to care for a 
greater number of animals, and reducing the salary of 
motor mechanics; construction and maintenance of 
concurrent camps; army service schools, which means 
that a reduced number of officers and enlisted men can 
attend the courses this year; employment of range 
keepers; target range construction, in which this pro- 
ject must be abandoned entirely for the year, as it is 
practicable to maintain only those ranges now in exis- 
tence; travel, visits of instruction, which will necessi- 
tate that visits to outlying units must be limited to 
come within funds available and which will reduce 
these visits from five to three ; transportation of federal 
property ; articles of the uniform; ammunition; repair 
of ordnance; and procurement of airplanes. 


Army Extension Courses 


HE announcement of the Army Extension Courses 
for the school year 1932-33 has been published and 
distributed to the service. 

These courses are available to the officers and en- 
listed men of the National Guard and enrollment may 
be effected by forwarding the application through the 
regular chain of command. 

The regulations governing the professional and 
technical requirements for appointment and promotion 
in the National Guard have been revised during the 
past year and the subjects included in the examinations 
for the various grades parallel the Extension Courses. 
This makes it practicable for an officer who contem- 
plates coming up for his next grade to get his examina- 
tion work behind him in an orderly and leisurely way. 
For every subcourse he completes, he gets a certificate 
citing that fact. When he appears before his examin- 
ing board all he has to do is to present the certificate 
and he is automatically exempted from the examination 
covering that particular subject. 

The same is true with respect to enlisted men who 
are striving for a commission in the National Guard. 
Having made sure he is physically qualified and has 
the basic educational requirements, the soldier may 
enroll in the basic Extension Course, complete his sub- 
courses which parallel the subjects required for the 
examination, get his certificate, and when he comes 
before the examining board all he has to do is to pre- 
sent the certificate. The No. 10 series subcourses are 
the ones in which he should enroll. 

The subjects required under Military knowledge 
qualifications are: 

1. Organization of the Army. 

2. Military discipline, courtesies, and customs of 

the service. 
3. Military law—The law of military offenses. 
4. Administration. 
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5. Military sanitation and First Aid. 

6. Interior Guard Duty. 

7. Map reading and aerial photograph read 

The scope of the ability qualifications includ 
the applicant demonstrate that he possesses p: 
military training approximately equivalent 
acquired by a graduate of the C.M.T.C. Blue | 

Having enrolled in the Extension Course 
required to complete a specified amount of work 
order to retain the enrollment. During each g 
of the year except the 3rd quarter (July-Septe: 
you must complete at least one lesson of the course jy 
which you are enrolled. During the full schoo! year 
you must complete lessons or subcourses requir 
approximately 20 hours of school work. In all of this 
due consideration is given to illness, absence froy 
home or other circumstances beyond your contro! ar 
before your enrollment is cancelled you will be given 
an opportunity to present your side of the case as to 
why you may have failed to meet the requirements 

The Army Extension Courses are conducted along 
the same lines employed by the best correspondence 
schools of the country. First, there is an assignment 
of a task, next, the preparation by the student to per- 
form the task, and then an exercise or problem requir 
ing the use of the knowledge gained. The solutions 
to lessons are forwarded to the instructor to whom 
you are assigned and he will give you the benefit of 
his comments and advice. 

Last year more than 16,000 National Guardsmen 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by the 
Extension Courses and it is anticipated that a larger 
number enroll this year. They are appreciating thé 
advantages offered by the courses more and more. 


Value of Small Bore Marksmanship 


HE value of small bore target practice has been 

conclusively demonstrated in the 134th Infantry, 
Nebraska National Guard. The regiment, under the 
supervision of Colonel Amos Thomas, pursued a sys- 
tematic course of small bore practice and _ partici- 
pated in the Chief of the Militia Bureau’s Small Bore 
match which was won in the State by Company C with 
an aggregate score of 2524 points. 

In the course of the small bore season 96.6% of 
the members of the nine rifle companies qualified for 
firing on the range with service ammunition. Of those 
who made ‘‘Expert’’ on the small bore range 86% 
qualified in Course D; of those who made sharpshooter, 
63% qualified in Course D; and of those who made 
marksman, 34% qualified in Course D. 

During the season the regiment increased its quali- 
fication with the rifle by 73.3% in its course D firing, 
and 62% of the men who qualified had never before 
reached that distinction in rifle firing. 

According to Captain H. H. Elarth, Infantry, DOL, 
who is the instructor on duty with the regiment, much 
of the efficiency attained was due to the systematic 
course of training in small bore marksmanship, and 
the regiment is to be congratulated on its outstand- 
ing performance. 
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7th Division Reserve Officers 
Participate in Maneuvers 


CUPYING positions of importance on the staff 


iO the First Division, Regular Army, a group of 


n Infantry Reserve officers of the 77th Divi- 
the last contingent to take active training for 
mmer—participated in the victorious ‘‘defense”’ 
New York City and Philadelphia during Command 
mmunication Exercises at Camp Dix, September 
24. 
With headquarters and communication units of the 


First Division from six Eastern States concentrated 
Camp Dix for the problems, Brigadier General 
is R. Holbrook, commanding the First Division, 
trung his forees over a ten-mile line to repulse the 
hantom Red invaders. 

Included in the Infantry Reserve officers attached 
» the First Division headquarters were: 

Lieut. Colonel Gunnar A. Pande, First Lieut. Rob- 
ert T. Sawyer, and Second Lieuts. John W. Cowan, 
\ustin T. Casey, Harry Sussman, Edward H. Burke, 
Gordon S. Gunn, Charles D. Holt, Edwin F. England 
Jr, Raymond W. Saunders, Alvin Heilpern, Angelo 
J. Villios, and Henry Peck. 





Reserve Officers, Special Troops 95th Division, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


M. O. W. W. Convention in Washing- 
ton Soon 

| byetneragey Reserve Officers from many States will 

attend the Twelfth National Convention of the 
Military Order of the World War in Washington, 
D. C., October 6, 7 and 8. President Hoover is to 
receive the delegates at the White House. Speakers 
at the main business session will be Maj. Gen. George 
VanHorn Moseley, Deputy Chief of Staff, U.S.A.; 
Rear Admr. F. B. Upham, Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation; Maj. Gen, Ben H. Fuller, Comdt., U. 8S 
Marine Corps, and Maj. Gen. Herbert B. Crosby, 
Commr., District of Columbia 

Of particular interest to Reserve officers will be 
a talk at the second business session by Col. Charles 
D. Herron, F.A., U.S.A., War Department executive 


for Reserve activities 


“When in Cincinnati—”’ 
ESERVE officers visiting Cincinnati are urged by 
that city’s Chapter of the Reserve Officers’ Asso 
ciation to make use of its new clubrooms, located in 
the Hotel Gibson, as their headquarters during their 
stay in Cincinnati. 
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More Reserve Officers to Army Schools 


HREE hundred Reserve officers a vear are to be 
sent to the Army Schools under a new 
War Department plan recently announced by The 
Adjutant General of the Army. A total of 1.200 ad 
ditional Service Schools graduates are required amonz 


Service 


Reserve officers, it was explained. 

‘‘In the past eight years,’’ the official directive reads, 
‘1 134 officers sent through the 
special courses for Reserve officers and the Special 
of the Arms, while 630 have graduated 
from the Special Service Schools of the Services. O/ 
this total, it is estimated that 25 per cent have been 
separated from the Reserve, leaving about 1,300, of 
whom 875 are combat and 425 non-combat. 


“eo 


Reserve have been 


Service Schools 


No policy has heretofore been announced as 
to the school program for Reserve officers. This is 
now necessary as many Reserve officers are completing 
the conference and correspondence school courses and 
should be given an opportunity to round out their 
military education at the Service Schools. This is 
particularly important for Reserve officers assigned 
to units as it is apparent that there will continue to 
be a shortage of Regular officers as instructors and 
the progress of the Organized Reserves will increas- 
ingly depend upon the number of Reserve officers who 
are themselves thoroughly capable of commanding and 
instructing. 

**3. The program which the War Department now 
contemplates has for its objective the ultimate as- 
signment of a graduate of the Reserve Officers’ course 
at an appropriate general or special service school to 
each battalion of Infantry, Field Artillery, Coast Ar- 
tillery, Engineers, Signal Corps and Chemical War- 
fare Service; one to each squadron of Cavalry and 





Major General Dennis E. Nolan, commanding the 2nd Corps 
Area, and Colonel Julius 0. Adler, Inf.-Res. inspect Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp at Camp Dix, New Jersey. 


Air Corps; one to each brigade headquarters and 
general hospital, and ten to each division headquar- 
ters.’ 

It is pointed out in the directive that the program 
involves some 2,500 officers. These include 336 grad- 
uates required for the 112 Reserve regiments of In- 
fantry now organized, as well as 330 for 33 division 








Notes 


Sept.-Oct 


Colonel William K. Naylor, Chief of Staff of the 2nd Corps 
Area, reads the orders for the decoration of the Colors of the 


306th Infantry-Res., with battle streamers. General Dennis 
E. Nolan, commanding the 2nd Corps Area, affixed the streamers, 


headquarters, 93 for 93 brigade headquarters, and mor: 
or less corresponding totals for the various regiments 
of other branches than Infantry. 





‘“‘To complete such a program,’’ the directive co ng 
tinues, ‘‘will involve sending approximately 825 offi 
cers through Schools of the Arms and 375 officers cou 
through schools appropriate to staff duties of various en 


kinds, or a total of 1,200. acl 

‘“*4. In order to accomplish the objective sought 
and at the same time replace the wastage which may 
be expected, funds have been appropriated in a suffi 
cient amount to send approximately 300 Reserve offi 
cers per annum to Reserve courses at service schools 

aot Upon the allotment of funds for this purpose, 
it is desired that you initiate plans for sending Rk: 
serve officers to Service Schools in accordance with a 
policy which has for its object the presence by 1938 
of a Reserve officer graduate of the Reserve Officers’ 
Course of the appropriate Service school with each 
existing battalion or squadron, each brigade headquar 
ters, and each general hospital of the Organized Re- 
serves, and ten graduates with each Reserve Division 
Headquarters. 


5. 


**By order of the Secretary of War.”’ 


Reserves Grouped in Military Area 


iy an innovation that is attracting widespread at- 
tention, Reserve activities of all arms and branches 
throughout the State of Indiana have been consoli- 
dated and placed under the Chief of Staff, 84th 
Division. The command is now designated as the 
Indiana Military Area. Major J. H. Davidson, 84th 
Division Chief of Staff, will have the title of Chief of 
Staff, Indiana Military Area. 

From Division headquarters in the Chamber of Com- 
merece Building, Indianapolis, Major Davison is com- 
pleting reallocation of all Reserve units in Indiana. 
Brigadier General George H. Jammerson, commanding 
the 10th Infantry Brigade, Regular Army, is charged 
with the general supervision of training in the Indiana 
Military Area. 
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Suc-essful Camp a Tribute to Regulars 


H praise was voiced by Lt. Col. George A. 
H shipley, of Elkhart, Ind., regimental commander 
335th Infantry, for the assistance his organi- 
received from Fort Benjamin Harrison Regular 
\ personnel in making this year’s training camp 
st profitable ever enjoyed. 
srigadier General George H. Jammerson, post 
Ci inder, he wrote that he attributes the excellence 
camp to the ealibre and leadership of the in- 
rs, the fine cooperation of officers and men of the 
Infantry, and to the high effectiveness of the in 
duty training of the regiment under its unit 
nstructor. 


Tours for National Defense 


OL. L. Kemper Williams, Inf-Res., national presi- 
dent of the Reserve Officers’ Association, is wind- 
ing up an extensive tour of the United States during 

‘+h he has been addressing Reserve officers of the 
country on the necessity of organizing National De- 
sentiment in their fight for 
adequate appropriations in the next Congress. 


communities to 


fense 





357 and 358 Inf. Res. Firing Howitzer Range, Camp Bullis, Tex. 


are reporte ] 
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Results of visits to Chapters in 37 States to date 
especially in 


Williams 


and 


gratifying, 
David N 
Department, 


particularly 
Oregon In that State Captain 
Inf-Res., president of the 
Capt. Robert C 
land Chapter, 


Oregon 
Gise, Inf-Res., president of the Port 


accompanied the R.O.A. head 


Infantry Reserve Strength Figures | 
Noted | 


IGURES showing the 


the Officers’ 


commissioned strength 


branch a total of 27,069 active officers 


Reserve Corps as of eune 30 last gave 
the Infantry 


of all grades and 8,630 inactive officers The totals 
do not include Dual Status National Guard officers 
Of the 27,069 active status Reserve officers commis 


sioned in the Infantry, 141 are colonels, 610 lieutenant 
colonels, 816 majors, 3,049 captains, 6.173 first leu 
16,280 second lheutenants 


officers 


tenants and 


Inactive were distributed as follows 7 
colonels, 45 heutenant colonels, 152 majors, 1,085 cap 
1,406 first 


totalling 


leutenants, and 5,935 second leu 


8.630 


tains, 
tenants, 
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Cw 
The 


Infantry Journal 


is the largest producer 
and distributor of military 
books in America 


Cw 


iu you need an up-to-date book on any 

phase of the military art you can 
probably find it in the list of our pub- 
lications on the following page. 


If you need any book on any military 
or allied subject, that is not in our list, 
we can obtain it at a saving to you. 


If you need a book of any kind, fact 
or fiction, we can get it for you at the 
best possible price. 


If you are not sure just what book 
you want we should be glad to advise 
you as to the book that will best meet 
your need. 


If you need stationery of any kind, 
remember that we are stationers to the 
Army. 


If you want any magazine or maga- 
zines, send us the names. We will en- 
ter your subscription at the lowest 
rates. We guarantee to meet any price 
quoted by any responsible agent. 

re) 


SO IN ANY CASE: If you need 
books, magazines or stationery. 


WRITE TO US. 


See following page for a list of our 
principal publications. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


cw 
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Worwp States OF THE Macuine Ace, Capt. Woodberp 
E. Remington, Infantry. Gilbert Printing (om. 
pany, Columbus, Georgia, 1932. 


‘*World States of the Machine Age,”’ a brilliant 
discussion of conditions of the present day, by Cap. 
tain Woodbern E. Remington, and released by a |ocal 
printing company a few days ago, has a triple claim 
to interest of Columbus people. As the most ambitious 
undertaking of the Columbus printing company, it 
would alone attract favorable attention; as the work 
of a Fort Benning officer who this winter made his 
home in Columbus, it will create further interest; for 
its clear cut analysis of world conditions of today, 
it will challenge the thought of thinking people. 

‘*World States of the Machine Age’’ carries a fore- 
word by Major General Campbell King, commandant 
of Fort Benning, in which he says, ‘‘The subject 
matter is one which vitally concerns the future eco- 
nomic and political status of mankind. The discussion 
is predicated upon a broad background and shows 
an extraordinary degree of scholarly research. It is 
a book which should be carefully read and seriously 
pondered by all those who are concerned with the 
amelioration of the present conditions which confront 
the civilized world. I congratulate the writer heartily 
on the brilliant analysis he has made of these con- 
ditions and the remedies, both political and economic, 
which he discusses as necessary to cope with the com- 
plications incident to the development of the Machine 
Age.’ 

In his preface Captain Remington lifts the guilt 
for the present international chaos from the Great 
War, which he says was but ‘‘a phase of a tremendous 
world-wide social upheaval—the attempt of humanity 
to adjust itself to the Machine. Those extensive or- 
ganizations of humanity, necessitated by the Machine 
Age, will be shaped on racial lines. It is with these 
new social organizations which we have termed 
“World States,’ that we are now concerned. Until 
they are finally consummated, we must continue to 
undergo such periods of industrial depression and 
political unrest as we are now experiencing.’’ 

In a scholarly review of Captain Remington’s book, 
which for lack of space we cannot publish in full, 
Major Truman Smith says: 


“‘Captain Woodbern E. Remington, Infantry, U. 
S. A., a Harvard man and a soldier by choice, has 
recently published a book of unusual significance for 
our changing World, and which will be of equal in- 
terest to soldiers, scientists and scholars. 


“Captain Remington urges, as a preliminary step 
toward World unity, the coalescence of those nations, 
akin by custom, ideals and blood relationship, into 
super states; for instance a Latin America, a Slavia, 
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4 literranean empire, a Far Eastern Mongol state. 

S coalescences in addition to serving a distinct f 

p ise in this machine age would constitute definite A Selected List oO 

progress towards world unity. MILITARY BOOKS 


‘emington is conservative in his program for the 
future. Rejecting visions of leagues and world super 
s all at once as the dreams of impractical idealists, 
irges the creation of tariff unions by blood related 
states. For America and England, he demands an 

iomie alliance into which will also be admitted 
he Seandinavian and Teutonie countries. Such an 
economie alliance, Remington suggests, should be 
based on a system of tariff preferences and trade agree- 
ments, much along the lines which the British em- 
pire proposes to discuss at the coming Ottawa con- 
ference. If Dutch South Africa, French Canada and 
Anglo-Seotch New Zealand can come to an economic 
agreement, Remington sees no insuperable obstacles to 
a similar agreement among racially allied English, 
Swedes, Teutons and Americans. 


r 


a+ 


“It has already been suggested that racial blood 
kinship is to be the cementing tie in these race-nations 
of the future. However, the life flood of these states 
is to be its internal trade. 


‘‘There is no one who has tasted the economic ab- 
surdities of the Danubian states as created by the 
peace treaty, who does not realize how obsolescent the 
nationalism of small states has become in this machine 
age. What reason is there, in the efforts of nations 
such as Denmark and Austria to become economically 
self-sufficient in an age when the two hemispheres are 
scarcely a day apart by aeroplanes? Remington be- 
lieves, and this reviewer shares his belief, that if 
nationalism is to survive, the small nations must be 
amalgamated into economically self-sustaining blocks. 
That feeling which we now understand as patriotism 
must in the future strictly limit itself to a love of one’s 
locality. Our present feeling of patriotism must be 
transferred from the ‘nation’ to the ‘racial group.’ 

‘‘The formation of such superstates, if it can be 
accomplished, will inevitably lead on to world unity.’’ 

‘World States of the Machine Age’”’ is written in 
a clear, readable style. It is to be placed on the shelves 
of the larger libraries of the country.—The Ledger- 
Enquirer, Columbus, Georgia. 


Se Ee & = 


BETWEEN THE Bia Parapes, by Franklin W. Ward. 
New York: Frederick M. Waterbury, 1932. 284 
pages. $2.50. 


One of the most widely known National Guards- 
men in the country is the author of this work. He 
has added a real contribution to the history of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France. It is 
essentially the story of an infantry division’s human 
clements in war, with refreshing individual bisections 
predominating. 

The word pictures are unusually well done many of 
the events related standing out like snapshots. At 
times the reader becomes, as the author indicates, an 
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imaginary wayfarer on the road to Ronssoy in France, Mr. Norton dissipates the fog. As a representative of 
who will watch that which as a fanciful observer he is the Carnegie Endowment for International Peac the 


to witness. distinguished author has recently spent many monthg 
Replete with exploits, adventures and misadventures in South America studying political and economic de 
in which wit and humor dominate, there is closely velopments in the leading South American cour “ies, 


woven into the fabric many incidents that pierce the and here records his ‘‘reflections and analyses.”’ 
depths of pathos and tragedy. The descriptions of 
the minutia of long fatiguing marches of infantry 
through rain and mud; building up a combat line, 
long battle action, and in the end practical exhaustion ; 
are comparable with the very best that military litera- 
ture has produced. 

The author deals with the abstract and withai 
philosophic atmosphere of fighting men, and sounds 
notes that come only from the hands of men of obser- 
vation who have served and marched and _ lived 
amongst them. 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Peru are all 
great countries, each one with an individuality of its 
own, and all resentful at being classed simply ag 
‘‘Latin America.’’ Each one has a different interna] 
problem and maintains different relations with each 
other and with the United States. The author notes 
that at present there is considerable ill-will shown 
towards the United States, due to the more or less 
erude manner in which our financiers handled the 
numerous postwar loans made with them. Mr. Norton 
records briefly the revolutions of the past two years 
Ses eS = and discusses the internal political, social and eeo- 
nomie problems. He makes an estimate of the trends 
of development in each country, and forecasts their 
political, eultural and economic relations with the 
United States. 


THe Comine or Soutn America, by Henry Kittredge 
Norton. Published by the John Day Company, 
New York, 1932. 300 pages. Price $3.50. 


It would probably be safe to make the statement that It is plainly apparent to all students of international 
the average citizen of the United States says, ‘‘Latin affairs that eventually there will be much closer union 
America’’—and immediately visualizes revolutions, between the countries of the Americas, North and 
bananas, Sandino and our own U. S. Marines, the South, than exists today, and for tha reason Mr. 
entire conglomeration being somewhere south of the Norton’s book is most appropriate at this time. It is 
Rio Grande River and Tia Juana! In this volume recommended to all officers. 





“Between The 
Big Parades” 


Between those big parades—that is, the going-to-war parade 
+ and the returning-home-parade, the book tells a thrilling 


e story of the lives, fortunes, and misfortunes of soldier men 
by Franklin W. War during the actual hostilities abroad. The characters, from 
t 





high ranking officers to high privates, pulsate with action, 
sometimes in laugh-evoking comedy and witticism, some- 
times in tear-bringing pathos and tragedy. 


AT LAST—A gripping war story of American soldiers 
in France by an American soldier who served with them 
throughout their service in the Great War. 


It may be that this book will bring back, as in a mirror, memories long forgotten by Northerner, Southerner, 
Easterner and Westerner alike, who served in the Army during the Great War. Again after fifteen years 
the incidents, exploits, and hardships of this story should be calmly read by the younger soldiers who have 


taken on where the older soldiers have left off, in order that they may have first-hand information as to 
what the Army will expect of them when, as Sgt. Duggin puts it in the story, they “are let for the war.” 


PRICE $2.50 (In the United States and Canada) 
Publisher, FREDERICK M. WATERBURY, New York 
—ORDER THROUGH— 


THE INFANT RY JOURNAL, 1115 17th Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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